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TTTESDAT, MABCH 1, 1960 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 

ON Banking and Currency, 

Washingtanf D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:20 a.m., Hon. Brent Spence (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Spence (chairman), Brown, Inouye, Barr, 
Widnall, and Eilbum. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

We are here to consider H.R. 10550, a bill to extend the Export 
Control Act of 1949 for 2 additional years. 

Without objection, H.R. 10550 will appear in the record at this 
point. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 

[H.R. lOUO, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 

« 

A BILL To extend the Export Control Act of 1949 for two additional yean 

Be it enacted by the Senaie and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 12 of the Export Control Act of 1949 
(63 Stat. 7), as amended by Public Law 33, Eighty-second Congress (65 Stat. 43), 
Public Law 62. Eighty-third Congress (67 Stat. 62), Public Law 631, Eighty-fourth 
Congress (70 Stat. 407), and PubUc Law S5~466, Eighty-fifth Congress (72 SUt. 
220), is hereby amended by striking out '4960" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"1962'\ 

The Chairman. We have Secretary Mueller with us this morning. 
If you have a statement, Mr. Secretary, you may read the statement 
without interruption and then subject yourself to interrogation. 

STATEMENT OF SECRETABT OF COMMERCE FREDERICK H. 
MUELLER, ACCOMPANIED BT BRADLEY FISK, DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS; JOHN C. 
BORTON, DIRECTOR OF EXPORT SUPPUES; AND ROBERT 
DODDS, OENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Secretary Mueller. I am appearing here today to urge continua- 
tion of authority to control exports of conunodities and technical data 
from the United States for another 2 years. As you know, the Export 
Control Act of 1949, as amended, which provides the legal basis for 
control of most exports from the United States, expires June 30 of 
this year. It is administered in the Department of Conunerce by 
delegation of authority from the President. In our opinion, for 
reasons which I shall give, it should be extended for another 2 years. 

1 



2 EXTEND EXPORT CONTROL ACT OF 1949 

By way of introduction, I call to your attention our 50th quarterly 
report on export control administration and enforcement which has 
just been published. You have copies of this report before you. 
Every 3 months we send a report of this kind to Congress to summarize 
current control activities. This particular report, in accordance with 
our usual practice, gives, first, a brief explanation of how export 
controls are currently being administered and over what articles and 
commodities; then describes and gives detailed statistical data and 
other information about licensing actions and actual shipments to the 
Sino-Soviet bloc — what has been approved and what rejected. And 
the report concludes with a description of our enforcement and com- 
pliance activities. 

The Export Control Act, the text of which appears as an appendix 
to this report, sets forth the congressional policies which govern our 
administration. Section 2, you will note, provides that export con- 
trols shall be used — 

to the extent necessary (a) to protect the domestic economy from the excessive 
drain of scarce materials and to reduce the inflationary impact of abnormal foreign 
demand; (6) to further the foreign policy of the United States and to aid in ful- 
filling its international responsibilities; and (c) to exercise the necessary vigilance 
over exports from the standpoint of their significance to the national security. 

Section 4 of the Export Control Act provides that the official having 
responsibility for administering export controls — 

* * * shall seek information and advice from the several executive departments 
and independent agencies concerned with aspects of our domestic and foreign 
policies and operations having an important bearing on exports. 

For this purpose, we have established an interdepartmental Advisory 
Committee on Export Policy, which includes representation from the 
Departments of State, Defense, Interior, Treasury, Agriculture, and 
OCDM and CIA. In addition, other agencies are invited to attend 
whenever their interests are concerned. This Committee in its sub- 
committee, the so-called Operating Committee, provide a regular, 
systematic means for assuring that the policies of the Secretary of 
Commerce in the export control field reflect the views and responsi- 
bilities of all agencies of the U.S. Government concerned with our 
domestic and foreign policies and operations. 

At present, you will note we are applying export controls only for 
necessary national security and foreign policy purposes. Since we 
were here 2 years ago, we have ceased controlling exports for short 
supply reasons because there are no important commodities leaving 
the country in such quantities as to cause any serious shortages to the 
domestic economy. We believe, however, that this type of control 
authority should nevertheless be retained in the act as recommended 
because experience shows that our domestic supply of a commodity 
can change suddenly. We, therefore, make it a practice to watch 
carefully any commodities that appear to exhibit such tendencies so 
that we may always be prepared to institute such controls when 
circumstances so warrant. For example, we have recently under- 
taken to obtain reports of shipments of aluminum scrap as they 
occur, to make sure that excessive amounts of this commodity, so 
important to our domestic industry, do not leave the country. 

As I have said, the main uses of export controls at the present time 
and for the foreseeable future are to carry out the national security 
and foreign policy objectives of the act. This type of regulation has, 
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for the past several years, received our major attention. As stated 
in our letter of February 17, 1960, to the Speaker of the House, it 
is the judgment of this Department and, as well, of the Departments 
of State and Defense, that while there today appear to be some 
hopeful signs of possible future amelioration of worm political tensions, 
it would be very harmful to our security and foreign policy interests 
to altew^ strategic exports to be made from the United States without 
restriction to the Sino-Soviet bloc, a result that would occur if export 
controls were permitted to expire next June. 

In this connection, I should also explain that we have cooperative 
arrangements with most of the countries of Western Europe, and 
Canaaa and Japan, in maintaining a system of export controls 
desiened to prevent the bloc from acquiring strategically important 
goods. These arrangements are a means of implementing the pro- 
visions of the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, 
commonly called the Battle Act. As a party to these arrangements 
the United States must be in a position to regulate exports of such 
items, either directly or indirectly, to the bloc — a responsibility which 
is being met by the Export Control Act which the Congress is now 
being asked to extend. 

There have been some recent developments in our administration 
of controls that will, I believe, be of particular interest to the 
committee. 

One change occurring in 1959 involved a substantial t^htening of 
controls over exports to aU destinations of certain types of unpubliwed 
technical data and services relating to petroleum and petrochemical 
plants and processes. At the time, we had before us a number of 
applications for licenses to export technical data concerning such plants 
and processes to the U.S.S.R. and certain of its satellites. The facts 
were that the plants and products which could be made from this 
technical data have substantial strategic importance; that the tech- 
nology was chiefly originated and still controlled by American com- 
panies; and that the United States was therefore in a position in large 
measure to retard the expansion of the Sino-Soviet bloc petrochemical 
industry by controlling the export of technology to free world coun- 
tries. Accordingly, we rejected the pending applications for shi})- 
ments to the bloc and, in order to prevent circumvention of this 
action, we revised our regulations relating to exports of such data to 
friendly countries to provide that U.S. exporters of these types of 
technical data must obtain written assurances from the iniporters 
that neither the technical data nor the product, machine, equipment, 

Srocess, plant, or service is intended to be sent to a Sino-Soviet bloc 
estination. Only on the basis of such an assurance may an exporter 
now ship these types of technical data or plants derived therefrom to 
free wond importers. 

In accordance with our policy of refusing to ^ant licenses for 
shipment of strategic technical data to Sino-Soviet bloc countries, we 
denied during the last quarter of 1959 11 applications for licenses 
involving processes and plants in the petrochemical field which might 
have been used to produce materials having extraordinary^ heat 
and cold resistance qualities, as well as characteristics essential for 
various electronic and supersonic applications. The dollar value of 
these proposed exports could easily nave amounted to many millions 
of dollars. 
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On the other hand, we will allow technical data of a nonstrategic 
character to ge exported to the European Soviet bloc, consistent with 
our foreign policy of not interfering with trade with those countries in 
peaceful goods and services. On this basis, during the last quarter 
of 1959 we granted applications for licenses to export to the European 
Soviet bloc technical data relating to such nonstrategic industrial 
activities as the production of plastics, pulp and paper, rayon tire 
cord, manufactured gas, reclaiming rubber, phosphoric acid, feed and 
seed processing, fertilizer, and heating equipment for railway cars. 
These approved nonstrategic exports also could amount to many 
millions of dollars, although it is not possible to evaluate them 
accurately. 

During the past 2 years we have continued the U.S. Government 
policy, first announced in mid- 1957, of according favorable treatment 
to Poland, by simplifying export controls toward Poland and by 
permitting the licensing of some strategic commodities for shipment 
to Poland when the kinds and quantities are found to be reasonable 
and necessary for that country's civilian economy. This is, of course, 
in accord with our more general foreign policy objective of helping any 
nation to exercise the freedom and independence desired by its people. 

Early in 1959, we added a number of commodities to the list of 
those which may be exported to Poland without a specific export 
license. All shipments to other European Soviet bloc countries, 
with some few exceptions, require prior authorization from my 
Department. The bidk of our exports to Poland continue to be very 
largely in the fields of grains, cotton and synthetic fibers and manu- 
factures. However, exports to Poland in other conmiodity fields 
have recently been increasing. For example, in the last quarter of 
1959 we licensed exports of two civilian passenger airplanes to Poland 
of a value of $7,800,000; and in the third quarter of 1959 we licensed 
a gas generating plant valued at $128,000 and a glass processing 
machine worth $174,000. 

To effectuate the President's policy of not unnecessarily interfering 
with business with the Soviet bloc in peaceful goods, we have permitted 
some goods found to have no strategic importance to be exported to 
those countries without specific license approval. As may be seen 
from table B on page 29 of om* 50th quarterly report which is now 
before you, our exports to Eastern Europe have been increasing, from 
$11,245,000 in 1956 to $112,575,000 in 1958, of which, however, our 
aforementioned exports to Poland are the largest part. In the first 
9 months of 1959 we shipped approximately $69 million of peaceful 
goods to those countries, and for the last quarter of 1959 I have the 
statistics which were not available at the time the report was printed. 
The additional figures show that to all Eastern European countries 
there were about $21 million of exports between October and Decem- 
ber 1959. 

I want to emphasize, however, that we are continuing our policy 
of refusing to license strategic conunodities or technical data to 
European Soviet bloc countries. In addition, we are continuing the 
Government's policy of refusing to license any commodities to Com- 
munist China, North Korea, and North Vietnam. 
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Vigorous enforcement is still a highly important facet of our admin- 
istration of export controls. Transshipments, through friendly 
countries, to the Sino-Soviet bloc continue to be of si^ificant con- 
cern in our enforcement activities. As shown in the specially prepared 
statement entitled "Legal Enforcement Activities," copies of which 
have been provided for the members of the committee, about two- 
thirds of the investigations which were in process on December 31, 
1959, involved reports of transshipments to Sino-Soviet bloc countries. 
This statement also shows how the Justice Department and we have 
dealt with such cases over the past 2 years. Those cases which were 
decided in the last quarter of 1959 are more fully described in our 
current quarterly report at pages 17-20. 

My report on our stewardship of the export control law can, of 
coiu-se, only summarize certain highlights. Officials of our Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce and General CounsePs Office, who carry out the 
day-to-day administration of this program, are here with me to 
answer any questions which you may have about their more detailed 
activities. 

In closing, I would like to say again that we believe the Export 
Control Act should be extended for another 2 years because these 
controls are, and in our judgment will continue to be, needed. As we 
stated in our letter to the Speaker, an extension for that period of tinae 
is essential to the efficient administration and enforcement and will 
give the next Congress an opportunity again to review the program 
and authorize further extension, if still necessary. If conditions 
change within the next 2 years, the act itself allows ample flexibility 
for making any changes that are necessary in the scope and direction 
of controls. If the controls should at any time cease to be needed, 
they can be readily terminated either by concurrent resolution of the 
Congress or by Presidential order under section 12 of the act. 

(Documents above referred to entitled "I^egal Enforcement Activi- 
ties" and "Export Control" follow : ) 
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LEGAL ENFORCEMENT ACTIVITIES 

Both criminal and civil penalties as well as administrative remedial 
sanctions may be invoked against violators of export control regula- 
tions. Under the Export Control Act violators are punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. By regulation, provision has been made for 
denying U.S. export privileges to American and foreign companies 
and individuals founa after administrative hearing to have violated 
export regulations. In addition, the customs collectors have authority 
to seize and have forfeited goods attempted to be exported contrary 
to the export regulations. 

This report is concerned with export control enforcement cases 
handled between January 1958 and December 1959. Earlier cases were 
reported to this committee at the 1958 hearing on the prior extension 
of the Export Control Act. 

The brevity of the case summaries in the attached lists does not 
permit an explanation of the detailed factual elements of each case. 
Accordingly, the various issues of the Federal Register in which 
departmental administrative orders have been published in full text, 
must be consulted for additional information on those cases. Records 
of the Federal courts contain fuller information on the criminal cases. 
Lists of firms and individuals currently under export denial orders 
and Federal Register citations together with pertinent orders are 
regularly published in the Comprehensive Export Schedule issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

During the period covered by this report, 49 temporary, indefinite, 
and final export denial orders were issued against more than 110 
American and foreign individuals and companies for various kinds 
of violations of the export regulations, including 40 cases of actual 
or attempted transshipments to the Sino- Soviet bloc. The other nine 
cases involved such charges as misuse of export licenses, falsification 
of shipper's export declarations and other export documents, viola- 
tions of outstanding suspension orders, and other negligent or willful 
offenses not related, however, to transshipments to the Sino- Soviet bloc 
countries. 

Orders issued in these cases have barred American exporters from 
shipping, foreign buyers from receiving, and American and foreign 
freight forwarders from handling U.S.-origin goods for periods of 
time ranging up to the entire duration of U.o. export controls. Tem- 
porary orders are issued, when necessary, to protect the public interest 
pending an investigative or administrative proceeding, and to the ex- 
tent that they have merged in final orders reported herein, they are 
not separately mentioned. Indefinite orders are issued when com- 
panies or individuals fail or refuse to answer questions of the Depart- 
ment regarding their participation in suspected transshipments and 
remain m effect until the party answers or gives a satisfactory reason 
for not doing so. 

6 
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In addition, there are listed 14 more administratiye cases now await- 
ing hearings or decisions and involving over 50 American foreign in- 
dividuals and companies. Of these, 12 involve charges of actual or at- 
tempted transshipments. The names of the parties to these pending 
cases are omitted because their culpability has not yet been determined. 

On December 31, 1959, BFC investigation staff had 112 investiga- 
tions in process, of which 65 percent involved reports of transship- 
ment, 17 percent smuggling of goods from the United States, 4 percent 
violations of BFC denial orders, and 14 percent other offenses, prin- 
cipally misrepresentations in connection with obtaining or maintain- 
ing in effect official documents relating to exports. 

Criminal prosecutions and administrative export denial proceed- 
ings are contemplated by the Export Control Act and the regulations 
issued thereunder. Criminal prosecutions are traditionally for puni- 
tive and deterrent purposes. Administrative proceedings are, how- 
ever, primarily remedial and deterrent in nature, and are designed to 
protect the integrity of export controls against abuse by denying ex- 
port privileges to those who, through willful or careless misconduct, 
have demonstrated their unreliability as shippers, handlers, or re- 
cipients of U.S.-origin commodities and technical data. The decision 
to institute one or the other, or in some cases both of these proce- 
dures, depends, among other things, on the gravity of the offense, the 
intent, past record, and reputation of the offender, and, what is espe- 
cially significant in this field of international offenses, the availability 
of the kind and quantity of evidence that is required by Federal courts 
in criminal cases. 

In considering the utility of the criminal sanction as a means of 
enforcing the Export Contitol Act, it is important to bear in mind 
that such cases cannot feasibly be brought against foreign persons 
not subject to U.S. jurisdiction for prosecution, and that the success 
of such prosecutions against American parties is substantially limited 
by the difficulty of prcSucing for appearance and use in our courts the 
necessary witnesses and documentary evidence as required by our 
Constitution and laws in criminal cases. Witnesses and documents 
located in foreign countries are often the only sources of evidence to 
established that U.S.-origin goods were transshipped, diverted, or re- 
exported to the Sino-Soviet bloc, and the identity of the persons re- 
sponsible therefor. Inability to compel attendance in our courts of 
such foreign witnesses and the production here of such foreign docu- 
mentary evidence, by subpena or otherwise, may make it impossible for 
the Government to prove a criminal case since hearsay evidence is inad- 
missible, depositions are confined to very narrow limits, and in some 
cases only evMence classified for security and foreign policy reasons 
may be available which could not be used without breach of classi- 
fication. 

Considering that the national security and foreign policy obiectives 
of the act would be frustrated if known transshippers ana other 
violators could not be prevented from continuing to export, handle, 
receive, and reexport US.-origin commodities and technical data, and 
that administrative export denial proceedings are available for the 
remedial purpose of protecting the integrity of the export control 
system a^inst harms from demonstrably unreliable persons, here and 
abroad, tne Department has followed the practice of using such pro- 
ceedings against foreign violators and against American violators 
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where criminal prosecution would not be appropriate or could not be 
successful for the foregoing reasons. While the Department's ref- 
lations adopted under the Export Control Act undertake to provide 
both American and foreign respondents as fair a notice and adminis- 
trative hearings as is practicable, it must be recognized that it is 
necessary, for the above reasons, to employ such proceedings even 
when proof of transshipment and culpable participation cannot be 
adduced in a form traditionally acceptable in our criminal courts. 
Thus, these elements of the Government's case may be established by 
probative hearsay evidence, which is admitted in accordance witn 
general principles of administrative law. 

Furthermore, in some cases the only available proof of transship- 
ment and culpable participation maj^ be classified information re- 
ported by U.S. intelligence and investigative agencies operating here 
and abroad. To protect their confidential and secret sources, which 
are often a foreign governmental nature, it is generally required by 
law and Executive order, and for national security and foreign policy 
reasons, that this classified information be used only in such a way 
that the source will not be identified to the respondent. The Depart- 
ment's practice is to accomplish this by offering in evidence as part 
of the Government's case an unclassified summary of the classified 
information, upon a finding by the hearing officer that he has com- 
pared the summary with the original classified report, and that he is 
satisfied that the summary is fair and accurate, omitting only what is 
required to be kept confidential. The summary is available to the 
respondent for use in presenting his defense to the administrative 
charges. 

This procedure is deemed to provide the fairest practicable means 
of using classified information which it is necessary to use to prevent 
frustration of the national security and foreign policy objectives of 
the act. The use of such information in this way is deemed to be 
authorized by the provisions of the Export Control Act, construed 
in the light of its legislative history, and by the regulations adopted 
thereunder, as well as by general principles of administrative law 
applicable to cases involving national security and foreign policy 
and the use of classified information therein. 

The Department has found administrative export denial proceed- 
ings to be an effective means of enforcing the Export Control Act 
because of the substantial economic impact of denial orders on the 
American and foreign firms affected directly and through the deter- 
rent impact of publicity. 

By a separate Federal law the Bureau of Customs is authorized to 
seize and have forfeited to the United States, commodities attempted 
to be exported in violation of export controls. This seizure sanction 
has continued to be applied in appropriate cases and during the past 2 
years over 609 seizures were made involving U.S. goods valued at 
more than $800,000. 

Export Control Violators, January 1, 1958-December 31, 1959 

administrative cases 

Macdonald Hall «& Co., Dtd., England. One firm. Investigation 
of suspected diversion to unauthorized diestination of U.S.-origin 
diesel engine spare parts licensed for shipment to Saudi Arabia. Jan- 
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uary 29, 1958 — for failure to answer questions regarding its partici- 
pation in the transaction, order issued denying trading firm all export 
privileges until it answers or gives satisfactory reason for not doing so. 

N.V. Chem. Techin. Industrie "Tilburg," et al., Netherlands. 
One firm and two individuals. Misrepresentations to obtain U.S.- 
origin borax and boric acid ostensible for the firm's own production, 
but actually, in one instance, for delivery to another Netherlands 
firm which had been denied U.S. export privileges for transshipments 
of borax to the Soviet-Sino bloc, and, in the other instance, for specu- 
lative resale. Misrepresentations detected before any goods shipped. 
January 31, 1958 — order issued denying all export privileges for dura- 
tion of export controls, subject to restoration after 1 year, conditioned 
on good behavior for duration. 

NoRTHRUP, King & Co., et al. One U.S. firm and individual, and 
one British firm. Unauthorized export from United States and 
transshipment to Sino-Soviet bloc of approximately 1,000 tons of 
CCC surplus alfalfa seed, and misrepresentation by U.S. firm and 
individual of destination to make shipment under purported author- 
ity of general license GEO. February 15, 1958 — order issued by con- 
sent of parties denying all export privileges to U.S. firm for 3 months, 
plus probation for 9 months; to official of U.S. firm for 6 months, plus 
probation for 6 months ; and to British firm for 2 months, plus proba- 
tion for 10 months. 

Anc. Etabl. Hofmax, et al., Belgium. One firm and individual. 
Transshipments of U.S.-origin borax, boric acid, and paraffin wax to 
a Soviet bloc country in loiowing disregard of U.S. antidiversion 
warning notices. Parties also made false statements to U.S. officials 
during investigation. February 24, 1958 — order issued denying par- 
ties all export privileges for duration of export controls. 

Universal. Leaf Tobacco Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. One firm. 
Misrepresentations in license applications and export declarations 
concerning identity of Hong Kong consignee of U.S.-origin tobacco, 
actually intended for a Hong Kong firm barred from receiving any 
U.S. goods without prior authorization of Treasury Department For- 
eign Assets Controls because of Communist Chinese affiliations, which 
authorization had not been obtained. March 11, 1958 — order issued by 
consent of firm placing it on probation for 6 months, subject to 
6-month denial ox export privileges in event of any further violation 
of export controls during probationary period. Order issued took into 
account firm's plea of nolo contendere in related criminal prosecution 
and payment oi $50,000 fine. 

FoRTiER, et al., Belgium. One firm and individual. False state- 
ments made and fictitious documents submitted in attempt to obtain 
$1 million of aluminum ingots from United States purportedly for a 
reputable company in Spain. Misrepresentations detected and ship- 
ment not allowed to be made. March 17, 1958 — order issued denying 
all export privileges for duration of export controls. 

Oleine, S.A., et al., Switzerland. One firm and individual. False 
statements to obtain U.S.-origin drugs and chemicals, ostensibly for 
free world users, and unauthorized transshipment to Soviet bloc desti- 
nations. April 3, 195&— order issued denying parties all export priv- 
ileges for duration of export controls, subject to restoration after 1 
year conditioned on good behavior for duration. December 18, 1959 — 
supplemental order issued revoking probation and denying all export 
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privileges for duration, on findings that, while subject to the original 
denial order, the parties had used a front firm to obtain and transship 
additional U.S. goods to the Soviet bloc and engaged in other pro- 
hibited transactions. 

Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., Kansas City, Mo. One firm. Wrongful 
participation, as joint venturer, in illegal transshipment of CCC sur- 
plus alfalfa seed to Soviet bloc countries (see case against Northrup 
King & Co. et al., above) . April 14, 1958 — by consent of party, ord^: 
issued denying all export privileges for 1 month and placing firm on 
probation for an additional 11 months. 

Van Doorn & Co., N.V., et al. One Netherlands firm and two indi- 
viduals, and one British firm. Unauthorized transshipment of $7 
million of CCC origin cottonseed oil to U.S.S.R. in knowing disregard 
of U.S. prohibitions. May 5, 1958 — order issued denying all export 
privileges to one Netherlands individual for 6 months ; to Netherlands 
firm and other Netherlands individual until August 18, 1958 ; and to 
British firm until July 4, 1958 ; and thereafter placing all firms and 
individuals on probation until 1 year after date of order. 

Mohan Zee, Hong Kong. One individual. Wrongful participation 
as "front" in scheme to receive tobacco from U.S. exporter and transfer 
it to a Hong Kong firm which could not receive U.S. commodities 
without Treasury Department Foreign Assets Control authorization 
because of Communist Chinese aflSliation. May 8, 1958 — order issued 
denying party all export privileges for 18 months, or as long as he 
remains a designated China national, whichever period is longer. 

Steuerungstechnik und Messgerate, G.m.b.H., Austria. One firm. 
Investigation of suspected transshipment of U.S.-origin scientific re- 
search apparatus from authorized destination Austria to Soviet bloc. 
May 8, 1958 — for failure to answer questions regarding its participa- 
tion in the transaction, order issued denying firm all export privileges 
until it answers or gives satisfactory reason for not doing so. 

SociETE Generale d'Entreprises Maritimes "Sogemar," S.A., Bel- 
gium. One firm. Investigation of suspected diversion of U.S.-ori^n 
marine diesel engine spare parts licensed for shipment to Saudi Arabia. 
May 15, 1958 — for failure to answer questions regarding its participa- 
tion in the transaction, order issued denying forwarding agent all 
export privileges until it answers or gives satisfactory reason for not 
doing so. July 21, 1958 — questions answered and order terminated. 

Mario Felix, et al. One Swiss firm and individual. Transshipment 
of U.S.-origin electronic tubes by freight forwarder to unauthorized 
destination which forwarder refused to reveal to BFC, in knowing 
disregard for notice of U.S. export license requirement that the tubes 
were for ultimate use in West Germany. May 19, 1958 — order issued 
denying all export privileges for duration of export controls. 

Richard Fleschner Import-Export, et al. One West German firm 
and individual. Knowing misrepresentations to obtain U.S.-origin 
earthmovin^ equipment subject to outstanding probation order for 
prior violation of U.S. export controls. July 9, 1958 — order issued 
revoking probation and denying parties all export privileges for du- 
ration of export controls. 

Kastenhuber & Lehrfeld, Inc., et al. One New York firm and in- 
dividual, and one Hong Kong firm and individual. Misrepresenta- 
tions to obtain licenses to export ballpoint i)en materials to Hong Kong 
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purportedly for use there, with knowledge that Hong Kong consignee 
would resell for transshipment to Communist China. July 10, 1958 — 
order issued denying U.S. parties, by consent, all export privileges for 
6 months. Hong Kong parties denied all export privileges for duration 
of export controls. On appeal by Hong Kong parties to departmental 
appeals board, appeal denied. 

FiRMA Leo Savelsberg, et al. One West German firm and individ- 
ual. Investigation of suspected transshipment to East Germany of 
CCC surplus alfalfa seed. July 16, 1968 — for failure to answer ques- 
tions regarding its participation in the transaction, order issued deny- 
ing seed dealer and its owner all export privileges until they answer 
or give satisfactory reason for not doing so. December 3, 1958 — ques- 
tions answered and order terminated. 

Indtjstrie-Warenverkehr, et al., Austria. One firm and individ- 
ual. Misrepresentations and unauthorized diversion of U.S.-origin 
tetraethyl lead, ostensibly for Austrian consumption but diverted to 
Czechoslovakia. August 4, 1968 — order issued denying parties all 
export privileges for duration of export controls. 

Farner Werke, et al., Switzerland. Two firms and two individuals. 
Pending completion of administrative case involving alleged partici- 
pation in transshipments of U.S. electronic equipment to Communist 
China. August 11, 1958 — ^temporary order issued denying all export 
privileges. 

Bakanowski Corp., Ltd., England. One firm. Investigation of 
suspected transshipment of $7 million of U.S.-origin steel sheets and 
plates to Soviet bloc, exported from United States for ultimate desti- 
nations England and ^Poland. September 23, 1958 — for refusal to 
answer questions regarding its participation in the transactions, order 
issued denying trading firm's export privileges imtil it answers or gives 
satisfactory reason for not doing so. 

COMPTOIR EUROPEEN d'ExPORTATION ET d'ImPORTATION [CEEI], 

France. One firm. Investigation of suspected transshipment of large 
quantities of U.S.-origin automotive parts to Communist China. Oc- 
tober 8, 1958 — ^for refusal to answer questions regarding its participa- 
tion in the transactions, order issued denying trading firm's export 
privileges until it answers or gives satisfactory reason for not doing 
so. 

Stauffer Chemical Co., et al. One U.S. firm and two individuals: 
one Netherlands firm and individual ; and one West German firm ana 
individual. Wrongful shipments of U.S.-origin boric acid to Nether- 
lands with knowledge that a Netherlands firm, then subject of export 
denial order, was participating in the transaction ; and false statements 
by one U.S. individual in course of investigation. December 9, 1958 — 
order issued placing U.S. firm on probation for 6 months; suspending 
one U.S. individual for 2 months and other for 5 months and placing 
them on probation for an additional 5 and 7 months, respectively; 
suspending German firm and individual for 1 month and placing 
them on probation for additional 5 months; and publicly censuring 
Netherlands firm and individual. 

Alejandro Lozano Ramirez, et al. Two Mexican individuals. Un- 
authorized exports of electric cable to Mexico. December 4, 1958 — 
order issued denying one party all export privileges for 6 months and 
other party for duration of export controls. 
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Peter Meyns & Co., et al., West Germany. One firm and individual. 
Unauthorized transshipment of asphalt mineral (gilsonite) to Com- 
munist China by West German trading firm and owner while under 
suspension for prior transshipments in violation of U.S. export con- 
trols. January 29, 1959 — order issued revoking probation provided 
in prior order and denying parties all export privileges for duration 
of export controls. 

Pan Maritime Cargo Service, Inc., et al. One New York firm, and 
one West Grerman firm and individual. Misuse of export license by 
U.S. firm to ship auto parts to West Germany with knowledge that 
German firm intended to transship goods to another country, and 
falsification of dock receipt to procure acceptance of goods for export 
without required export declaration. Also, unauthorized transship- 
ment of U.S.-origin auto parts by West German firm and owner, with 
knowledge of U.S. restrictions. February 3, 1959 — U.S. firm denied 
all export privileges for 2 months ; and West German firm and indi- 
vidual denied all export privileges for 9 months and placed on proba- 
tion for duration of export controls. February 20, 1959 — ^modification 
order issued reducing term of U.S. firm's denial to 1 month. 

SiGMUND-JosEPH Co., Inc, et al. One Philadelphia firm and two 
individuals. Unauthorized export of auto parts to Brazil, misde- 
scribed as lubricating oil. February 19, 1959 — order issued denying 
firm and owner all export privileges for 1 year, subject to restoration 
September 1, 1959, conditioned on good behavior; and denying all 
export privileges to employee for 3 months. Order issued took into 
account prior related criminal prosecution of the firm and owner, 
resulting in each being fined $10,000 and the owner being given a 6- 
month suspended sentence, and also took into account prior seizure 
by U.S. customs of the goods involved, following return of goods 
from Brazil where they had been detained by Brazilian customs. 

Engler Ltd., et al. Two Swiss firms and individuals. Willful 
transshipments of U.S.-origin metallurgic laboratory apparatus and 
crankshaft regrinding machines to Communist China in disregard of 
antidiyersion notices on documents covering shipment of the com- 
modities from the United States, and misrepresentations as to destina- 
tion to obtain the commodities from U.S. exporters. February 26, 
1959 — order issued denying all export privileges for duration of export 
controls. 

Dr. Alfred Back Kommerzgesellschaft m.b.H. et al., Vienna, 
Austria. Two firms. Investigation of reported diversion of tin mill 
black plate to unauthorized destination exported from the United 
States purportedly for consumption in Poland. March 12, 1959 — for 
refusal to answer questions regarding the disposition of the goods 
and their roles in the transaction, order issued denying Austrian pur- 
chaser and freight forwarder all export privileges until they answer 
or give satisfactory reason for not doing so. 

Mar Shipping Corp., New York, N.Y. One firm. Freight for- 
warder misdescribed commercial exports as personal effects (unac- 
companied baggage) on shipper's export declarations to assist foreign 
customers who were seeking to circumvent their countries' import and 
export restrictions. March 17, 1959 — ^by consent of party, order issued 
denying it all export privileges for 1 week and placing it on probation 
for 4 months. 
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Hope Inte«national Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. One firm. 
Freight forwarder misdescribed commercial exports as personal effects 
(unaccompanied baggage) on shipper's export declarations to assist 
foreign customers who were seeking to circumvent their countries' im- 
port and export restrictions. March 17, 1959 — by consent of party, 
order issued denying it all export privileges for 1 week and placing it 
on probation for 4 months. 

Kaytheon Manupacturing Co., et al. One Massachusetts firm and 
two employees; two British firms. Through negligence of certain 
employees, U.S. firm shipped television microwave link equipment to 
British company under licenses authorizing the shipments with Eng- 
land as the ultimate destination despite information indicating the 
possibility that the equipment might be transshipped to other coun- 
tries, ana failed to put required destination notice on commercial in- 
voices covering these and other shipments. British firm received the 
goods with knowledge of applicable U.S. export control restrictions 
and turned them over to its parent which transshipped the goods 
thereafter to unauthorized destinations. April 2, 1959 — ^by consent 
of parties, order issued placing U.S. firm on probation for 1 year, 
suspending one employee for 7 months and placing him on probation 
for 5 months, and suspending other employee for 6 months and placing 
him on probation for a further 6 months. Order also denied both 
British firms, by consent, all export privileges for 6 months and placed 
them on probation for a further 6 months. 

N.V. Handblmaapischappij Delft, et al., Netherlands: One firm 
and individual. Investigation of suspected transshipment of U.S.- 
origin gilsonite to Communist China. April 6, 1959 — for failure to 
answer questions regarding its role in the transaction, order issued 
denying freight forwarder all export privileges until, it answers or 
gives satisfactory reason for not doing so. 

EIrainz & Co., Austria. One firm. Investigation of suspected 
transshipment of U.S.-origin electronic tubes shipped under a license 
authorizing resale and use only in Austria, and purchased by Krainz 
from the Austrian consignee. April 13, 1959 — ^for failure to answer 
questions regarding its disposition of the tubes, order issued denying 
trading firm all export privileges until it answers or gives satisfactory 
reason for not doing so. 

UiTOEVERij/BoEKHANDEL Pegasus, Netherlands. One firm. Inves- 
tigation of suspected transshipment of U.S.-origin microprint readers 
to Communist China, shipped from United States purportedly for use 
in Poland. April 22, 1958^— for failure to answer questions regarding 
disposition of the goods, order issued denying firm all export privi- 
leges until it answers or gives satisfactory reason for not doing so. 
May 21, 1959 — questions answered and order terminated. 

CopiNA, S.A., et al. One Belgian firm and individual; one New 
York firm and individual. On representations that the goods were 
for ultimate use in Belgium, BFC issued licenses authorizing the U.S. 
firm to ship transistors and electronic tubes to a related Belgian con- 
cern, which the latter transshipped to the Soviet bloc and other un- 
authorized destinations. While there was no evidence that the New 
York firm and its controlling individual were aware of the intentions 
of the related Belgian parties to transship the goods, the New York 
parties failed to put destination control statements on their shipping 
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documents and in one instance shipped certain items to the Belgian 
firm without the required validated export license* April 28, 1959 — 
order issued denying Belgian firm and controlling individual all ex- 
port privileges for duration of export controls, and suspending New 
York firm and individuals for 6 months and placing them on proba- 
tion for a further 6 months. On appeal to departmental appeals board 
by U.S. parties, order modified to delete 6-month probation provision. 

Magna Mercantile Co., Inc., et al.. New York, N.Y. One firm 
and two individuals. Unauthorized exports of electronic tubes and 
transistors to Italy, in some instances oy misrepresenting goods as 
exportable under general licenses, and in other cases by smuggling 
goods from the United States. May 18, 1959 — order issued denying 
parties all export privileges for 1 year, subject to restoration after 2 
months, conditioned on good behavior for balance of year. 

ScHWARZiNGER & Co. INTERNATIONALE Speditions G.m.b.H., Aus- 
tria. One firm. Investigation of suspected transshipment of U.S.- 
origin neoprene synthetic rubber shipped ostensibly for Switzerland, 
but reportedly forwarded to a Soviet bloc destination. May 29, 
1959 — for failure to answer questions regarding its role and that of 
others in the handling and ultimate disposition of the ^oods, order 
issued denying freight forwarder all export privileges until it answers 
or gives satisfactory reason for not doing so. 

F. H, Bertling, West Germany. One firm. Freight forwarder 
handled transshipment of one lot of U.S. borax to East Germany and 
attempted to assist in transshipment of another lot to the same un- 
authorized destination, in knowing disregard of destination notices 
on bills of lading covering the shipments from the United States indi- 
cating that the material had been licensed by the United States for 
ultimate use in Sweden. July 16, 1959 — order issued denying party 
all export privileges for duration of export controls. 

Abou Hadid Freres, Syria. One firm. Investigation of suspected 
attempt to transship U.S.-origiii lubricating oil from Syria to Com- 
munist China. July 21, 1959 — for failure to answer questions regard- 
ing the basis for the firm's representations to BFC to induce issuance 
of an export license, order issued denying trading firm all export 
privileges until it answers or gives satisfactory reason for not doing so. 

Oriental Trading Co., Ltd., et al., Japan. One firm and two in- 
dividuals. Investigation of alleged transshipment to U.S.S.R. of 
U.S.-origin electron microscope exported from the United States for 
use in Japan. July 31, 1959 — temporary order issued against Japa- 
nese importer and responsible oi^cials denying all export privileges 
pending completion of investigation and outcome of administrative 
proceedings which were still pending and undetermined at end of pe- 
riod covered by this report. 

Agencia Commercial "Progresso," et al.. Hong Kong. One firm 
and individual. Willful transshipment of U.S.-origin gilsonite to 
Communist China purchased by Hong Kong firm from West German 
firm with knowledge that U.S.-origin goods are barred from ship- 
ment to Communist China. August 4, 1959 — order issued denying 
trading firm and owner all export privileges for duration of export 
controls. Thereafter, appeal filed with departmental appeals board 
which was pending and undetermined at close of period covered by 
this report. 
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Alf Tomsen & Co., et al., West Germany. One firm and, individual. 
Willful transshipment of U.S.-origin electronic equipment to Hungary 
and other unauthorized destinations and false representations to ob- 
tain and attempt to obtain commodities from the United States Au- 
gust 28, 1959 — order issued denying trading firm and controlling 
individual all export privileges for duration of export controls. 

Ro-Nard, Inc., et al. One New York firm and individual, and one 
Uruguayan individual. Investigation of alleged unauthorized ex- 
ports of electronic equipment to Latin American destination by use of 
couriers to take equipment out of the United States presumably as 

?>ersonal effects. October 5, 1959 — ^temporary order issued to halt any 
urther unlicensed traffic by the parties. October 30, 1959---tempo- 
rary denial order vacated following hearing, upon conclusion that 
preliminary restraint not necessary. 

Karl L. Lachnit, Austria. One individual. Investigation of 
suspected transshipment to an unauthorized destination or tin mill 
black plate rejects exported from United States for use in Austria. 
October 5, 1959 — for failure to give adequate answers to questions 
regarding the ultimate destination of the material and party's role 
in the transaction, order issued denying this trader all export privi- 
leges until he answers or gives satisfactory reason for not doing so. 

Porn & Dunwoody, ISd., England. On firm. Investigation of 
reported transshipments to unauthorized destinations of U.S.-origin 
roller bearings and diesel engine parts. October 14, 1959 — for refusal 
to answer questions regarding the facts of the transactions, order is- 
sued denying this trading firm all export privileges until it answers or 
gives satisfactory reason for not doing so. 

Bakely Distributors Limited, et al., England. One firm and two 
individuals. Unauthorized reexports to Communist China of U.S.- 
ori^n metal gages and a microtome knife sharpener shipped from 
United States for use in Poland. November 13, 1959 — order issued 
denying trading firm and responsible directors all export privileges 
for duration of export controls. 

Matson a. Barber, et al., Belgium. One firm and individual. Un- 
authorized transshipments to Communist China of electronic tubes 
shipped from the United States for use in Belgium. December 8, 
1959 — order issued denying trading firm and owner all export privi- 
leges for duration of export controls. 

T3io Chemische Industrie, et al., Switzerland. One firm and in- 
dividual. To aid suspended Swiss firm {Ohine case, see above) to 
continue to obtain U.S.-origin goods for illegal transshipment to Sino- 
Soviet bloc, the named firm and its owner knowingly allowed them- 
selves to be used as a front and enabled the suspended firm to obtain 
U.S.-origin neoprene for diversion to East Germany. December 18, 
1959— order issued denying firm and owner all export privileges for 
duration of export controls, in addition to extending for the duration 
the existing denial order against Oleine and its owners. 

MiNTiioRNE International Co., Inc., et al., New York, N.Y. One 
firm and individual. ITnauthorized export of electronic tube to West 
German firm with knowledge that BFC would not issue required 
validated license to ship the tube to that firm because of its illicit 
East-West trade activities, and false statements in export documents 
to make shipment under pretended authority of a general license. 
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December 31, 1959 — order issued by consent of parties placing firm on 
probation for 1 year, suspending individual for 6 months and placing 
him on probation for a further 6 months. 

Order took into account conviction and sentence in prior criminal 
proceeding involving same offense (see below) . 

Labeco A/B, et al. Six Swedish firms and three West German firms. 
Investigation of alleged conspiracy to procure materials exported 
from the United States and transship them to unauthorized destina- 
tion contrary to conditions of U.S. export licenses. December 31, 
1959 — order issued temporarily denying trading firms and their affi- 
liates all export privileges pending completion of investigation and 
administrative hearing of case. 

ADMINISTRATIVE CASES AWAITING HEARING OR DECISION 

Names are omitted from the following pending administrative cases 
which have not yet been heard or decided : 

Case No. 1. One French firm and individual, and one Swiss firm. 
Alleged misrepresentations regarding end use and ultimate destination 
of auto parts, ostensibly for Western European countries but actually 
transshipped to Soviet bloc destinations. Awaiting hearing. 

Case rtfo. 2. Two Swiss firms and three individuals. Alleged trans- 
shipments to Communist China of U.S.-origin electronic equipment 
licensed for export to Spain, through Switzerland, and false repre- 
sentations to induce issuance of U.S. export licenses. Awaiting 
decision. 

Case No. 3. One New York firm and individual. Alleged unau- 
thorized exports to Switzerland of machine tool parts and bearings, 
electronic tubes, oscillographs, transformers, and recording cameras 
without required validated export licenses, by misdescription and un- 
dervaluation in shipper's export declarations to permit exportation 
from the United States in the guise of commodities exportaole under 
general license. Awaiting decision. 

Case No. ]^. One Swiss firm. Alleged transshipment to unauthor- 
ized destination of U.S.-origin transistors, licensed for export to Fin- 
land, and alleged attempt to obtain U.S.-origin pulp stones for Com- 
munist China. Awaiting decision. 

Case No. 5. One West German firm and two individuals. Alleged 
disposition to third person, for attempted transshipment to Soviet bloc, 
of U.S.-origin earthmoving machine licensed by United States for ex- 
port for display Durposes at West German Fair. Awaiting decision. 

Case No. 6. One New York firm and two individuals. Alleged 
imauthorized exports of electronic tubes to Belgium without required 
validated export licenses, by misdescription and undervaluation in 
shipper's export declarations, to permit shipment in the guise of com- 
modities exportable under general licenses. Awaiting decision. 

Case No. ,7. One British firm. Alleged reexportations to Com- 
munist China of U.S.-origin antibiotics, obtained through Western 
European intermediaries, with knowledge of U.S. restrictions against 
direct or indirect shipments to China. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. 8. One Japanese firm and three individuals. Alleged 
unauthorized reexport to U.S.S.R. of U.S.-origin electron microscope 
despite knowledge of U.S. restrictions, and misrepresentations as to 
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Jai>anese end use to obtain delivery of the commodity. Awaiting 
decisicm. 

Cdse No. 9. Two Swedish firms and one individual, and one French 
firm and individual. Alleged unauthorized diversion to Soviet bloc 
of U.S.-origin borax, licensed by United States for ultimate use in 
Sweden, and false representations to obtain same from United States. 
Awaiting hearing. 

Case No, 10. One Austrian firm and two individuals, and one Liech- 
tenstein firm. Alleged diversion to unauthorized destination of U.S.- 
origin power pumps and lubricant tester exported from United States 
for use in Austria, and misrepresentations to obtain same from United 
States and to frustrate investigation. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. 11. One Swiss firm. Alleged unauthorized transship- 
ment to Soviet bloc of U.S.-origin steam generators shipped from 
United States purportedly for use in Switzerland. Awaiting 
hearing. 

Case No. 12. Two New York firms and four individuals ; one Miami 
firm and individual; two Cuban firms and two individuals; and one 
Swiss firm and two individuals. Alleged scheme to transship U.S.- 
origin electronic materials to Swiss parties by routing goods through 
Cuban intermediaries who were ostensible ultimate consignees, to 
smuggle good from United States, and to misdescribe and undervalue 
goods to facilitate exports from United States under purported au- 
thority of general licenses. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. IS. One Swiss firm ana individual. Alleged attempted 
unlawful exportation as baggage of commercial quantitv of electronic 
items, without required export license and without nling required 
shipper's export declaration. Awaiting hearing. 

Case No. IJf,. Two Hong Kong firms and individuals. Alleged un- 
authorized reexportations to Communist China of U.S.-origin calcu- 
lating machines, exported to Hong Kong under licenses issued on basis 
of representations that commodities would not be sold for use outside 
Hong Kong. Awaiting hearing. 

CRIMINAL CASES (ALREADY CONVICTED OR AWAITINO TRIAIi) 

Pending at January i, 196S 

Belimex Corp., et al. One New York corporation and one Belgian 
individual. Alleged misrepresentations in license applications and 
shippers' export declarations that roller bearings were destined for 
Belgium althouj^h actually intended for Czechoslovakia. Indicted 
Southern District, New York, May 1951. Corporation dissolved. 
Belgian individual cannot be tried as he has departed from United 
States. 

David Zetland Corp., et al. One New York corporation and indi- 
vidual. Alleged false representations in license applications and 
shipper's export declarations to export roller bearings, ostensibly to 
Belgium, but intended for and actually diverted to Switzerland. 
Two informations filed District Court, Pennsylvania, January 1952. 
Tlie individual defendant has fled from the United States. Tlie cor- 
poration defendant cannot be tried in his absence. 

Chino Sen Lee, et al. Two New York individuals. Alleged false 
representations in license application and shipper^s export declara- 
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tion as to identity of ultimate consignee and destination of tinplate 
shipments, and trafficking in export licenses. Indicted Southern 
District, New York, July 1952. One defendant is fugitive from 
justice and other defendant has not been tried in his absence. 

Sealed Indictment. One New York individual. Alleged unlaw- 
ful export of a chemical to Switzerland with knowledge that con- 
signee intended to transship to U.S.S.R. Indictment issued August 
1951, in Southern District, New York^ but not served or published 
because of inability of Government to mduce key witness in Switzer- 
land to come to United States to testify. 

Israel Davd), Long Beach, N.Y. One individual. Unlicensed ex- 
port of wood pulp to Canada with intent to reexport to Italy. South- 
em District, New York, October 18, 1956, indictment issued. October 
21, 1958, indictment dismissed on motion of U.S. attorney on ground 
defendant has voluntarily and permanently left the United States in 
lieu of being deported under Immigration and Na/turaliasation Serv- 
ice order. 

JosB Benchimol, et al. One New York individual and one Argen- 
tinian individual. Alleged unlicensed exports of Salk vaccine to 
Argentina. Eastern District, New York, January 18, 1957, one de- 
fendant arrested and later indicted. March 14, 1957, on complaint 
filed, second defendant arrested and placed on bond pending con- 
sideration of the case by a grand jury. September 2, 1959, five-count 
information filed against second defendant. Case not yet brought to 
trial. 

Jack Kiper. One New York individual. Attempt to smuggle 
industrial diamonds from United States without required validated 
license. Eastern District, New York, November 14, 1957, defendant 
arraigned before commissioner and bail set at $3,500. July 2, 1958, 
on plea of guilty, defendant sentenced to 1 year on probation. 

SiGMUND Joseph Co., Inc., et al., Philadelphia, Pa. One corpo- 
ration and four individuals. Alleged misrepresentations in export 
license application and shipper's export declaration, and alleged 
wrongful export to South America of commodities not authorized by 
validated license. District Court, Pennsylvania, December 2, 1957, 
indictment issued. April 3, 1958, corporation and principal individ- 
ual defendant pleaded guilty to certain counts of the indictment. The 
corporation and individual were each fined $10,000 and the individual 
was sentenced to 6 months' imprisonment suspended for 3 years on 
good behavior. Case dismissed as to other defendants on motion of 
U.S. attorney. 

Ga^es commenced after January 7, 1958 

Universal Leaf Tobacco Co. One Virginia corporation. Mis- 
representations in shipping documents to export tobacco to a desig- 
nated China national in Hong Kong by concealing identity of the 
consignee, contrary to Export Control Act and Trading With the 
Enemy Act. District Court, Virginia, February 27, 1958, on plea 
of nolo contendere, company fined $50,00l0. 

Piedmont Leaf Tobacco Co., Inc. One North Carolina corpora- 
tion. False statements in export license applications and shipper's 
export declarations to ship tobacco to designated China national in 
Hong Kong by concealing identity of the consignee, contrary to Ex- 
port Control Act and Trading With the Enemy Act. December 12, 
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1958, information filed. District Court, North Carolina, December 12, 
1958, on plea of nolo contendere, company fined $12,500. 

John H. Diess. One New York individual. Unlicensed exports 
of electronic equipment to West German firm denied export privileges 
by outstanding suspension order, and false statements in shipper's 
export declarations to accomplish same. February 5, 1959, indict- 
ment issued Eastern District^ New York. May 25. 1959, on plea 
of guilty to certain counts of indictment, defendant fined $3,000 and 
placed on probation for 18 months. 

MiNTHORNB International Co., Inc., et al. One New York firm 
and individual. Unauthorized export of electronic tube to West 
German firm with knowledge that validated license would not be issued 
for shipment to that firm because of its illicit East- West trade activi- 
ties, and misrepresentations in shipper's export declaration to ac- 
complish same under pretended authority of general license. April 
29, 1959, indictment issued Southern District, New York. On not 
guilty pleas, trial held, November 16-17, 1959. December 8, 1959, 
parties found guilty ; corporation fined $5,000, individual sentenced to 
60 days in jail. 

Walter Blum. One Swiss individual. Attempted unlicensed 
export of electronic equipment as baggage, and failure to file required 
shipper's export declaration. July ^, 1959, information filed.. 
Eastern District, New York. July 27, 1959, on plea of guilty, de- 
fendant fined $1,500. 
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oLetter of ZJrandmiUal 



February 15, 1960. 
The President, 

The Honorable President of the Senate, 
The Honorable Speaker op the House of Representatives. 

Sirs: I have the honor to submit herewith the Fiftieth Quarterly 
Report, covering the fourth quarter 1959, as required under the 
Export Control Act of 1949. 



Respectfully submitted: 



:^/tuLcjM. 




Secretary of Commerce. 
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I 

Introduction 

"A %8 the policy of the United States to uae export eanbrols to 
the extent necessary (a) to protect the domestic economy from 
ike excessive drain of scarce materials and to reduce the inflation^ 
ary impact of abnormal foreign demand; (b) to further the foreign 
policy of the United States and to aid in fulfUling its interna^ 
tional responsibUities; and (c) to exercise the necessary vigilance 
over exports from the standpoint of their sign\ficance to the 
national security.'' {Sec, tf Export Control Act of 1949^ as 
extended by Public Law 86-466, 86th Cong.) 

Export controls as administered by the Department of Commerce 
are basically of two types — ''short supply" export controls, and 
''security'^ export controls. Although short supply controls primarily 
relate to part (a), and security controb part (c), of the above extract 
of the Export Control Act, both controls reflect appropriately estab- 
lished United States foreign policy and international responsibilitieB. 

Security export controls include an embargo to Communist China, 
North Korea and north Viet Nam, and broad controls to the U.S.S.B. 
and other Soviet bloc countries in order to control direct shipments of 
United States products to these destinations. Controls to the free world 
countries cover only a highly selective list of goods, the control of 
which is necessary to prevent the unauthorized diversion of free world 
security goods to the Soviet bloc, and to prevent the frustration of 
United States controls over shipments to Soviet bloc destinations. 

AU conmiercial exports from the United States and from its Terri- 
tories and possessions, except to Canada, are prohibited unless the 
Department of Conmierce has either issued a "validated license" or 
established a "general license" permitting such shipments. 

A validated license is a formal document issued to an exporter by^the 
Department. It authorizes the export of conunodities within the 
specific limitations of the document. It is based upon a signed appli- 
cation submitted by the exporter. 

A general license is a broad authorization issued by the Department 
of Conunerce which permits the export of some conmiodities under 
q>ecified conditions without requiring the filing of an application by 
the exporter. Neither the filing of an application nor the issuance of 
a license document is required in connection with any general license. 
The authority to export in such an instance is given in the Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule, published by the Department of Conunerce, 
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^hich specifies the conditions under which each general license may be 
qjsed. 

Export license applications for commodities under short supply 
'export control are generally not approved for Soviet bloc destinations. 

The "Positive List of Controlled Conmiodities'' is a list of com- 
modities controlled by the Department of Conmierce for either short 
supply or security reasons^ This list is maintained on a current basis, 
and identifies the commodities which reqtdre a validated export 
license for shipment to stated destinations. 

Exports to Poland require validated licenses for a smaU number of 
specified non-Positive List commodities,^ addition to all Positive 
List items. 

All Positive List commodities, and all non-Positive List goods except 
certain specified general license conmiodities,^ require validated 
licenses for shipment to the U.S.S.R. and other Eastern European 
destinations (not including Poland and Yugoslavia) ; to Communist 
China, North Korea, and other Communist-controlled areas in the 
Far East; and to Hong Kong and Macao. 

The Department of Conmierce, through its Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, exercises control over all exports from the United States, 
except for: 

1 . Commodities for the official use of or consumption by the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and commodities for general consumption 
in occupied areas under their jurisdiction, when the transport facilities 
of the Armed Forces are used to carry such shipments. 

2. Commodities exported by the Department of Defense pursuant 
to section 414 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

3. Arms, anmaunition, implements of war, helium and technical 
data relating thereto, which are licensed by the Department of State. 

4. Gold (except fabricated gold with a gold content value of 90 
percent or less) and narcotics, which are Ucensed by the Treasury 
Department. 

6. Source material, "byproduct material," special nuclear material, 
and facilities for the production or utilization of special nuclear 
material (except components for such facilities, which are licensed for 
export by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce), and technical data 
relating thereto, which are licensed by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

6. Vessels, other than vessels of war, which are licensed by the U.S. 
Maritime Administration. 

7. Natural gas, which is Hcensed by the Federal Power Commission. 
Exports to Territories and possessions of the United States are not 

subject to export control. United States exports to Canada do not 
require validated export licenses. 

■ Oertain ipeoUltd nomtntaglo and non-PortttTS-Llst eomimodttJM wlilch are Uatad tn the Compn- 
hentiifeBtpartaeheitik and whleh maybe shipped nnder geiMnlltoeiiMaa.«.«"OL8A" to Eastern Eoropa 
destinations, not indndlng Poland; *'0£[K" to Hong Kong and Macao; etc). 
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II 



Security Export Controls 

Trade with Eastern Europe * 

During the year 1959, the Department processed export license 
appUcations to export materials and equipment to Eastern European 
countries with a total value of $100,260,866 — almost double the 
value of applications processed in 1958, which was $54,181,000. 
Of those processed, appUcations approved in 1959 were valued at 
$55,859,506 compared to those approved in 1958 valued at $33,868,000. 
Applications rejected for export in 1959 Were valued at $44,401,360 
compared with those rejected in 1958, valued at $20,313,000. 

During the fourth quarter 1959 the Department approved appli- 
cations for export licenses to Eastern European coimtries valued at 
$30,540,081, compared with approvals in the third quarter of $11,- 
445,569. This represents an increase in export license approvals of 
$19,094,406 over the preceding quarter and of $20,326,975 over the 
fourth quarter 1958. Rejected appUcations in the fourth quarter 
1959 totaled $1,427,630, compared with $16,722,377 in the third 
quarter 1959, and $5,792,000 m the fourth quarter 1958. The total 
value of export Ucense appUcations processed by the Department 
in the fourth quarter was $31,967,711 compared with $28,167,946 
in the third quarter 1959, and $16,005,000 in the fourth quarter 1958. 

Of appUcations, valued at $206,827, rejected for export to the 
U.S.S.R. in the fourth .quarter 1959, the major items were: fluorinated 
hydrocarbons, $28,615; synthetic rubber, $95,056; heUum cryostat 
and accessories, $33,755; and insulated shipping containers, $18,400. 

Items rejected for export to other Eastern European countries, 
with a total value of $1,220,909 included: borax, boric acid and 
razorite to Czechoslovakia, $156,618; polyethylene to Bulgaria, 
East Germany and Rumania, $442,361; synthetic rubber to Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania, $174,030; gravity meters to Poland, 
$19,800; and molybdenum concentrates to East Germany, $392,000. 

Among the commodities approved for export to Eastern European 
countries during the fourth quarter 1959 were: textile mill to U.S.S.R., 
$17,000,000; passenger airplanes to Poland, $7,800,000; isobutyl 
alcohol to U.S.S.R., $746,000; sulphur to Czechoslovakia, $690,000; 



> The ft«rm ''Bailtm Sinope" M und throochMt this npoit to employed in a special sa^^ 
to Indade the foDowlDg ooontrtos: AlbaiiiJi, Bolgarta, OieebodoTakla, East Gennany (Indadliic Sovtot 
netor of Berlin), Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland (Indadtng Danzig), Romania, and the 
U.8.8.R. 
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tobacco to CzechoslovaJda, East Grermany and Hungary, $600,223; 
farm machinery to U.S.S.R. and Rumania, $437,363; and styrene 
monomer to U.S.S.R., $420,750. 

During the fourtii quarter 20 export license applications for the 
shipment of technical data to Eastern European destinations were 
approved. For the most part these applications were submitted in 
order to provide quotations or offers pursuant to requests received 
directly from Soviet bloc countries or from free world coimtries 
wishing to make quotations or offers, based on using U.S. origin 
technical data, requested of them by the Soviet bloc coimtries. The 
preparation of offers or quotations in themselves frequently involves 
substantial expenditures and the U.S. applicants wished to determine 
the general attitude of the Government toward such an eventual 
export prior to incurring such expenses. Since the eventual pay- 
ment for the technical data that would be provided if a contract were 
negotiated depends ahnost wholly on the extent to which the con- 
tract covers technical data (including training and operating instruc- 
tions), design, engineering and construction services, and materials 
and equipment, it is practically impossible to estimate the dollar 
value such exports might constitute. However, since these applica- 
tions concerned technical data related to such industrial activities 
as the production of plastics, pulp and paper, tire cord, manufactured 
gas, reclaiming rubber, phosphoric acid, feed and seed processing, 
fertilizer, textile, TV glass tubes, stationary power boilers, silicon 
carbide varistors, and heating equipment for railway cars, the eventual^ 
value could easily amount to many miUions of dollars. 

Also, during the fourth quarter 11 export license applications for 
the shipment of technical data to Eastern European coimtries were 
denied. All these applications involved processes and plant in the 
petro-chemical field and specifically covered such items as ethylene 
glycol and oxide, polyethylene, and maleic and phthaUc anhydride. 
As in the case of the approved applications, the dollar value of such 
exports, if permitted and contracts were negotiated, could also easily 
amount to many miUions of doUars. 

Actual U.S. exports to the U.S.S.R. and other Eastern European 
countries for the third quarter 1959 were valued at $40,078,000, 
representing 0.9 percent of total U.S. exports for this same period, 
and are substantially higher than the previous quarter total of 
$9,996,000. This increase is accounted for by the seasonal exports 
to Poland of grains, cotton and synthetic fibers and manufactures, 
and is comparable to the fourth quarter 1957 following the modifica- 
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tion of Polish export controls, and to the third quarter 1958, when 
exports reached a total of $45,408,000 and $44,701,000 respectively. 
Imports from the same Eastern European countries in the third 
quarter 1959 were $21,289,000, representing 0.6 percent of total U.S. 
imports, compared with $18,523,000 in the second quarter 1959 and 
$19,784,000 in the third quarter 1958. 
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lUfoS. CoBunodittesIioeiiMdforExpcirt loEastefnEuiopeaaDest^ 

in the Fourth Quartet^"1959— Cmitinued 



Conatry and oomiiiodttiflB 



Bnmania— Oontinued 

BfHirlngn «w<^ pwtt — — — — . 

0<my«y1ng eqiiipmttnt. . . .. 

Indostrlal sewing muchlTie parts.. 

Oil burners . 

Printing apparatus 

Other indostrial eqaipnieat. . 

Anto and track parts 

Farm machinery 

Electranlc tubes . . 

Aviation engine oil 

Gift parcels 

Powered lawn equipment 

Other -. 

Total 

U>o>B«K*S 

Oat seed..... .. . 

Sorghum seed.......— ............ 

Soybean seed....... . — 

Wheat seed 

Other agrionttural and ftmst 
products......................... 

Antlbl0tio feed supplements 

Medical and dental equipment 

Surgical equipment and supplies.. 

Ohemlcal reuents . 

Bpichlorohydrin...... 

Ethyl selenao 

Isobutyl alcohol 

Maleic anhydride . 

Monoethanolamine.. . 

Poljrpropylene . 

Phosphoric add catalyst 

Rubb er processing chemicals ... 

Styrene monomer.......... ...... 

Synthetic rubber 

Other chemicals and plastics 

Olassware washer 

' Ammonia synthesis reactors 

Air conditioning controls and parts. 

Oonveylng equipment ... 

Centrlxugfu pumps 



Value in 
dollars 



$606 

10,604 

700 

10,888 

11,010 

06 

1,456 

42,418 

8 

105 

441 

041 

168 



844,240 



8,800 

096 

1,400 

10,215 

1,665 

000 

141 

10,268 

728 

78,400 

4,060 

746,000 

18,510 

80,755 

2,700 

82,547 

45 

420,760 

8,628 

228 

2,480 

8,642 

600 

8,810 

5,100 



Country and commodities 



n.S.8.R.— Continued 

Centrifuges 

Diesel engines 

Heat exchangers . 

Industrial instruments 

Industrial scales 

Industrial sewing machine parts.. . 

Insulated shipping containers 

Photographic fine composing ma- 
chines 

Plastic processing equipment 

Pressure relief yalyes 

Rubber container 

Testing and inspecting machinery 

and parts 

Textile machinery. 

Tow crimpers . 

Textile mfil 

Wood pulp presses 

Valves , 

Other industrial equipment 

Auto and truck parts 

Crawler tractors . 

Farm machinery 

Incubators 

Tires and tire repair materials 

Trenching machines.... 

Radios and parts 

Magnetic tape 

X-ray tubes and parts 

Other radio, TV, electraoio equip- 
ment 

Aluminum oxids pulpstcne..: 

Alninfanf^ pipC ............. . 

Steel pipe and fitting 

AviatlaQ engine dl 

AviatlaQ gawillne . 

Photocopying equipment 

Film 

Olft parcels 

Saran wrap. ... .. , 

Other 

TotaL. 



Value in 
dollars 



$70,000 

8,720 

40,800 

68,702 

8,460 

1,060 

10,867 

216,711 

05,076 

2,640 

1,206 



7,J 

32,305 

38,500 

17,000,000 

230,400 

8.300 

2,800 

8,214 

51,000 

804.045 

84,010 

8,080 

6,772 

154 

2,600 

24,375 

1 

108,270 

1,800 

60,000 

8,480 

156 

11,155 

8,280 



4,800 
601 

10,020,42 



Table 3. U.S. Trade With Principal Countries of Eaatem Europe, 1947, 

1957, 1958, and January^September 1959 

[Thousands of dollars] 



Commodity 




Jan.- 
Sept. 
1060 



TRADE WITH CZEOHOSLOVAEIA 



Exports, total 


40.004 


2,004 


1,476 


1.587 






UNRBAi 


14.496 
















Hcrsemeat , 


2,334 
660 

2,870 
286 








Meat, other, and meat products ..,,•_ 








Lard-... _ 








Dairy products.. .... - .— 








Seed com. except sweet seed com . 


38 


57 


67 


Wheat and wheat flour. 


2.120 
226 
320 
760 


\. 


Hidiw and skins, raw, except furs 


17 


107 


81 


T/eatherand mamifactuTM.. ... . ..... .. 




Furs and manufactures..... . ... 


« 


2 
61 
20 
50 
83 
187 




Tallow. Inedible 


105 
52 

136 
00 




Pearl essence. ............... . .. . . 






-^Rubber and manufactures 


4,116 
860 


2 


Rosin and other naval storas 

Soybeans 


100 



8m loeCDotM at and of tftUa. 
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TiUe 3. U.S. TnMle With Prineipal Countries of EMteni Eurape, 1947, 
1957, 1958, and JaniuuT^September 1959— Continned 

rriMxmiidi of doUin] 



Commodity 




Jan.- 
Sept. 



TRADB WITH GZBCH08L0VAKIA— Oootlnoed 



Veiiteble oils and fMs, iiudibla. 

fleoM, eioept oUseeds 

Tobaeoo and manufactons 

Hopa. 



Cotton, iiTimannfactored . 

Pencil slatB 

Petooleimi products - 

Abnsives 

CartMn and graphite and products 

Bulfnr, crude . ... . . .. . . ... 

Ir on Mid steel-mill products and advanced manufactures 

Copper^ refined . ....... ..... .... 

Zinc, cast in slabs, pigs, or blocks.. 

Metals and manufactures, other 

Electrical machinery and apparatus 

Q liissi i iaki ng, forming, and rfnjRhing immhinftR and parts 

Industrial machinery, other 

Ofllee machinery 

Agricultural machinery, implements, tractors, and parts ^.. 

Automobiles, trucks, buses, parts, and accessories 

Coal-tar products 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 

Chemicals, industriaL 

Byntfaetic resins - 

Chemical products, other 

Scientific and professional instruments, apparatus, and supplies. 

Private relief shipments 

Other domestic exports 

Beexports 4. 



1,687 

961 

1,4M 



} 



Oeneral Imports, total. 



Imports for consumption, total *. 



Canned cooked hams, shoulders, and other preserved pork 

Paprika *.. 

fiugar candy and confectionery 

Leather footwear 

Leather manufactures, other... 

Furs, undressed.. 

Hats of fur or fur mt and other fur manufactures 4. 

Feathers, crude 

Rubber gloves 

Rubber, allied gums, and manufactures, other. 

Hot 



6,264 
116 

826 

292 

14 

17V 

1,066 
718 
487 

1,333 

6,fi00 

766 
1.296 

917 
1,259 

674 
1,122 

317 

644 

730 
2,157 
2,399 

492 



{ 



23,210 



20,147 



>ttcHa' 



Cotton manufactures... 

Jute burlaps.. , 

Fabrics of flax, hemp, and ramie 

Flax, hemp, ramie, and manufactures, other.... , 

Angora rabbit hair 

Wool manufactures 

Artificial fimit and flowers , 

Textile and textile manufsctures, other 

Wood manufactnrB&. 

Olass, cylinder, crown, and sheet 

Glass and Klass products, other 

Clay and day products... 

Montanwax 

Imitation and synthetic precious or semiprecious stones; pearls; 

real and imitation maraoltes 

Steel beams, Joists, angles, and other structival shapes.. 

Nonferrous metals, except pndous metals, and manufactures.. 

plattaium 

Palladium....................... ........................ ...... 

Metal Jewelry, rosaries, and accessories 

Metalworking machines and parts 

Typewriters 

Machinery, other, including electrical 

Automobiles, new, complete or chassis 

Bicycles 

Bioyde parts 

Motorcycles. 

Bensene 

Chemicals and chemical products, other ^.^...l.,:. 

Musical instruments, parts, and accessories 



3 
2 
191 
279 
346 
313 



29 
2^910 
660 
943 
607 
233 



284 

404 
299 

47 
(») 

2; 266 
178 

28 

4,894 



792 
6 



(n 



33 
4 



104 

667 



117 
318, 



279 
18 
44 

Hi 



6 

8 



2 



I 

5 
22 

6 
11 
19 

6 
10 
97 
85 

4 



7,911 



7,504 



580 



1 
8 
7 

75 

150 

253 

40 

17 



22 



242 



9 

127 

1 

110 

77 

989 

23 

46 

1,421 

128 

48 



1 

13 

19 

46 

276 

151 

56 

106 

1,046 

36 

14 



187 



157 



6 
8 



31 



116 
27 



2 
20 
45 
42 
71 
85 
19 
67 
50 
17 



7,787 



7,849 



647 
40 
14 
66 
54 

113 
48 

115 
31 
35 



12 



212 

101 

615 

1 

221 

11 

105 

382 

1,028 

9 

24 

842 
16 
34 

186 



13 
66 
260 
40 
534 
687 
130 
160 



26 

17 



84 
848 



165 



3 

116 
S 



18 



46 



2 
206 

52 
21 
108 
80 
21 
68 
47 



8,233 



8,130 



678 

66 

42 

131 

47 

128 

158 

131 

4 

66 



16 

5 

101 

62 
607 



216 

12 

110 



991 
66 

10 

616 



273 
41 



160 
146 



«1 

T 



8m f ootnotM at end of table. 
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Table 3. 



U.S. Trade With Principal Countries of Eastern Europe, 1947, 
1957, 1958, and January^September 1959— Continued 

[Thousands of doDars] 



Commodity 




Jan.- 
Sept. 
1069 



TRADE WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA—Cantliiued 



Dolls, toys, and parts 

Books, pictures, and other printed matter 

Beads and fabrics and artides of beads 

Buttons 

Other imports 



80 





27 


136 


173 


337 


2,018 


282 


306 


478 


4 


1 


698 


«370 


«336 



44 

271 

360 

4 

M76 



TRADE WITH EAST GERMANY 



Exports, total 

Cattle hides, wet 

Tuts, undressed 

Essential oils, natural 

t-Seed, alfalfa _ 

Tobacco and manufactures.. 

ParaflSn wax 

Engines, diesel and semidiesel, 200 to 600 hp 

Machines for testing physical properties and parts. 

Phthalate esters, except dibutyl and dioctyl 

Other domestic exports 

Reexports of furs, undressed 

Reexports of cameras 

Other reexports 



General imports, total 

I 

Imports for consumption, total '. 



Furs, tmdressed, mink 

Artificial fruit and flowers 

Glass, cylinder, crown, and sheet 

Glass and glass products, other 

Hous^old ware of china and porcelahi 

China ornaments 

Montan wax 

Boring machines and parts, except jig-boring machines 

Typewriters 

Printing presses 

Ma^inerr, other 

Automobiles, new, except trucks 

Vehicles and parts, except agricultural, other 

Cresols and cresylic acid, crude 

Potassium ferricyanlde 

Carbon tetrachloride 

Industrial chemicals, other 

Potassium chloride, crude 

Cameras, including motion-picture and box-type 

Parts for motion-picture and other cameras, including lenses. 

Optical goods, instruments, and parts 

Alusic&l instruments, parts, and €u;cessories 

Artworks and antiques 

Other imports 



(•) 



(•) 



O 



266 

7 

16 



71 

168 

2 



4,881 



4,908 



407 

33 

62 

26 

112 

86 

64 

316 

153 

162 



62 

46 

29 

76 

16 

1,436 

1,113 

64 

30 

147 

268 

«238 



382 

"is" 



80 
260 



32 



6,073 



4,809 



144 

533 

3 

62 

8 

43 

109 



662 
81 
96 

349 
67 
11 
40 
76 
26 
1,246 

810 
49 
37 

120 

137 
M60 



890 



23 
2 



3 
46 

2 

13 

104 



3,499 



3,396 



306 

426 

16 

31 

6 

33 

168 



164 

177 

99 

573 

101 

31 

17 

76 

72 

223 

416 

47 

47 

38 

149 

191 



TRADE WITH HUNGARY 



Exports, total. 
UNRRA ».. 



Dairy products _ 

Seed com, except sweet seed com. 

Wheat and wheat flour 

Hides and skins, raw, except furs. 

Leather and manufactures - 

Tallow, inedible 

Rubber and manufactures 

Seeds, except oilseeds 

Tobacco and manufactures 

Textile products... 

Coal, bituminous 

Petroleum products 



12.869 



266 



689 



1,046 
26 

298 



114 
647 
443 
230 



140 



6,320 



2,386 



13 



908 
2 



41 
1,669 



1.664 



144 

"m 
m 



911 



221 

264 
.... 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 3. 



U*S« Trade With Principal Countries <rf Eastern Europe, 19i7, 
1957, 1958» and January-September 1959-<4»ntinued 

[Tbouaandt of doUtn] 



Commodttj 




Jan.- 
8ept. 
1060 



TRADB WITH HUNQABY— ContiiuiMl 



Gnrboii and graphite and prodnots... — . 

.G<q>per, reflned 

Copper scrap 

Metals and manufactures, other 

Industrial machinery.... . 

Agricultural machines. Implements, and pwts 

Automobiles, trucks buses, parts, and accessories.. 

Machinery and ▼ehlclea, other — 

Goal-tar inroducts 

PoUomyeUtls yacdne 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, other. 

Chemicals. Industrial 

Photographic and projection goods 

Private relief shipments 

Other domestic exports 



General Imports, total . 

Imports for consumption, total *. 



Birds. edible» prepared or preserved. 

Paprika 

Wmes and other beverages 

PunL undressed 

Feathers, crude. 

Crude drugs, herbs, roots, and similar inedible products. 

Bunflower seed 

Seeds, eicept oilseeds 

Brooms - 

Cotton manufactures 

Textile products, other 

Baakets and bags of willow and oiler 

Olass and glass products 

Clay and aay products 

Books, mapa, and other printed matter 

Artworks and antiques 

Other imports 



102 

ao7 



01 

aoo 

6 
227 
175 
fi06 



238 

180 

06 

0,600 



130 



l,fi01 



1.472 



45 
100 

15 
103 
837 

22 



27 



(•) 



18 
8 

21 

4 

08 


101 



2 



1 

ioi' 



24 
65 

21 
4 



720 



726 



4 


60 



133 
21 



144 
28 
14 
12 
36 
24 
30 

133 
30 

«86 



211 
1 

11 
112 




132 
402 



7 
24 
20 

1 



1,305 



1.225 



3 

278 
70 
11 

376 
10 
61 
80 
73 
6 



48 
43 
23 
30 
44 
«60 



87 
1 
8 

4 



38 

186 

46 

6 



1 

24 
26 



1,636 



1,503 



4 
413 
37 
10 
366 
14 
41 



77 
10 
1 
62 
81 
24 

106 
42 

«00 



TRADE WITH POLAND AND DANZIQ 



Exports, total. 
UNRRA K. 



Sausage easbigs, hog. 
Lard. 



Nonfkt dry milk 

Dairy products, other 

Barley, except pearl barley 

Com, excepi seed 

Seed oom, except sweet seed com. 

R! 



Kye.... 



Wheat flour 

Oraina and preparations, other 

Soybean flour, edible 

Fruits and preparations 

Peanuts, shelled 

Soybean oil. refined, except shortening 

Oleomargarine and other edible vegetable fats and oils. 

Foodstufls. other 

Hides and skins, raw, except furs 

Leather and manufactures.. 

Tallow, inedible 

Live horses, except for breeding 

Rubber and manufactures 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed 

Soybean oil, crude, inedible 

Vegetable Otis and fats, inedible 

Seeds, except oilseeds 

Tobacco and manufactures 



See footnote! at end of table. 



107.705 



43,388 



3,110 



3,263 

1.116 

014 

180 

} 3.475 



6.102 

12,822 

1,136 

758 

16 

2,524 

174 
1,060 

742 

431 
1,304 



1.463 
2.523 



296 

3,602 

685 

142 



73,060 



(») 



28,270 



1 

36 

1 

6.061 



100 
4.237 



311 



165 
354 



104,630 



270 



782 

2 

8,W2 

%565 



5.022 
10.005 



800 
'206' 



4,014 
1.636 

2,621 
2,072 
2,0S0 



830 
835 



020 



240 
459 



80,496 



n4 

16.062 



13,040 



1.451 

1.323 

67 

1,210 



3.060 
3« 



230 
3,073 



246 
232 



34 
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Table S. 



U.S. Trade With Principal Countries of Eastern Europe, 1947, 
1957, 1958, and January^September 1959— Continued 

(Tfaomaads of doOan] 



OODUBiOdtty 



TRADS WITH POLAND AND DANZIO— 0<mtlni»d 




Ootton, qnTnaimfiictared. 

Wool ngs and naed dothlng of wooL 

Acetate fflament yam and monofllanients 

Nylon filament yam and monofilaments; nylon tire oord and 
fabric. 



Synthetic fibers and marnifactmes, other 

Goal, bitomlnoos 

Petroleum and products 

Aluminum oxide, fused, crude and in grains. 

Silioon carbide, erode and in grains 

Sulfur, erode 

Steel sheets, black, ungalranised, cold-rolled 

Electrical steel sheets and strip 

Tinplate, primary, hot-dipped 

Iron and steel mill products, rolled and finished, other 

Iron and steel advanced manufactures 

Copper, refined 

Metals and manufactures, other 

Electrical machinery and apparatus 

Excavators, loaders, and dredging machines and parts 

Mining machines, equipment, and parts 

Rotary drill rigs and parts. 

Drilling machines, percussion-type, and parts 

Constroction and related machiniMy, other 

Metalworking machhies and puts.. 

Textile machines and parts 

Sewing machines and parts 

Dairy equipment, commercial, and parts 

Cannery machines and parts , 

Paper converting machines and parts 

Tanning and leather working machines and parts 

Pressure fkns and parts 

Industrial machinery, other 

Printing presses 

AgricultiTO machinery, implements, and parts, 

TractOTS and parts 

Automobiles, tracks, buses, parts, and accessories 

Merchant vessels 

Machinerv and vehicles, otiier 

Poliomyelitis vaccine 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, other 

Synthetic resins 

Antiknodc compounds 

Industrial diemicals 

FertiUzers and fertilizer materials.. 

Soap and toilet preparations 

Chemicals and related products, other 

Scientific and professional instruments, appratus, and supplies. 

Bound books and other printed matter 

Private relief shipments 

Other domestic exports 

Reexports 



Qeneral imports, total. 



Imports for consumption, total >. 



Canned cooked hams and shoulders 

Prepared pork, other 

Chicory roots, erode, dried 

Vegetables and preparations, other 

Caraway seed 

Beverages 

Hides and skins, raw, except furs 

Fox fur, except silver and black, undressed. 

Mink fur, undressed 

Furs, undressed, other 

Bristles 

Feathers, erode 

Casein 

Poppy seed 

Flax, hemp, ramie, and manufactures 

Baskets and bags 

Wood furniture and parts 

Newsprint 

Cement.*. 



9.817 
•776 



14 



862 



1 



286 

663 

1,110 
628 

4,627 
146 



1,760 

6,517 

127 

68 

80 

8 

2 



} 



8^174 

21 
800 

2; 660 
052 

1,06Q 
438 



1,028 

18 

60 

475 

570 

772 

452 

1,607 

251 

0,048 

2,037 

1,540 



1,335 



1,312 



2 
2 



63 
11 
61 



« 



45 

12 

270 



98,821 
1,854 



126 

807 



{ 



4»704 



10 
1 



4 
15 



13 



50 



7 
1 



10 

10 

37 

2,115 

113 

158 



20,008 



20,506 



20.653 
1,826 



44 



53 

185 



1 

11 

281 

246 

66 



06 

130 

21 

10 



28,008 
1,710 
1,203 

1,894 

240 

518 

4 

•0 

242 

68 

1,807 

1,201 

005 

687 

20 



444 

422 
406 
846 
400 
83 
807 



528 



( 



403 

40 

844 

554 



2 
173 
133 



20 
1,618 
248 
381 
831 
160 



451 

125 

8,748 

337 

36 



20,683 



28,664 



10.880 
2,102 



52 
172 
116 
277 



56 
11 

180 

860 
1,252 

102 
88 

184 



147 



10,687 

1,642 

208 

147 
267 



8 
188 
514 
571 



666 



8 
26 



144 



16 
1,256 

001 
24 
42 

551 



280 



088 

162 

.6 



9 
860 
276 
281 



272 



46 

487 

74 

1,884 

178 

8 



26,806 



25,068 



15,810 

1.792 

178 

41 

72 

77 

OOV 

750 

016 

60 

205 



1,167 

158 

137 

142 

68 

84 

00 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table S. U.S. Trade With Principal Countries df Eaatem Europe, 1947, 
1957, 19S8, and January^September 1959— Continued 

[Tboofluids of doUan] 



Commodity 




Jan.- 

Sept. 

1069 



TRADE WITH POLAND AND DANZIG—Contlncied 



Okus, cylindir, erown, and sheet. 
Olaas Ohrlstmaa 



tree ornaments. 

Olass and glass products, other 

Clay and clay products 

Pig iron. 

Steel beams. Joists, angles, and other structural shapes, not 

assembled... . 

Wire nails, oyer ^Mooe inch in diameter, of htm and steel 

Aluminum scrap 

MetalwcrUng machinery and parts 

Bensene - 

Naphthalene - 

Peat moss, fertOiser grade 

Chemicals and related {products, other.. 

DoUs and parts.. 

Toys and parts, except dolls 

Books, pictures, and other printed matter 

Other Imports 



(") 



SO 

46 

484 






27 



1 
53 
170 



41 
483 

158 



148 

126 

14 

3.815 

245 
61 
49 

137 

18 

88 

«241 



4 

505 
230 



802 



14 

1,675 

203 

184 

8 

120 

50 

33 

M42 



2 
365 
268 

7 



74 
364 



81 

433 

73 

172 

6 

58 

45 

51 

«265 



TRADE WITH RUMANIA 



Exports, total. 



Cattle for breeding, except dairy.. 

Dairy products 

Com, except seed 

Seed com, except sweet seed com. 
Wheat. 



Orains and preparations, other ^ 

Seed beans 

Foodstulb, other. 

Cattle hides, wet 

Tallow, inedible 

Rubber and manufactures 

Soybean oil, crude, inedible 

Seeds, except oilseeds 

Iron and steel-mill products 

Iron and steel advanced mannfartures 

Metals and manufactures, other 

Conyeying eQUlpment and parts.. -- 

Plastic-maldng, processing, and manufacturing machines. 

Industrial machinery and parts, other 

Agricultural machinery, implements, tractors, and parts. 

Automobiles, trucks, bases, parts, and accessories 

PoUomyelltis yacdne 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, other 

Industrial chemicals 

Chemicals and related products, other 

Prlyato relief shipments 

Other domestle exports. 

Ree^MNTts.............................. .- - 



Oeneral Imports, total 

Imports for consumption, total *. 



Sturgeon and sturgeon roe, cooked or frocen. 

Muaorooms, (hledl 

Wahiuto, shelled 

Spices 

Furs, undieased 

Brtotles 

Feathers crude 

QlUB and products 



Coal tar and ooal-tar ptteh. 

Oastor-bean pomace — 

Stamps 

Other imports 



15,070 



610 

8.420 

21 
608 

'"'147 



07 



138 
65 
71 
44 



m 



18 



678 



281 

26 

48 

8.465 



435 



440 



276 



12 
68 



066 



603 
22 

7 

(») 
1 

87 
21 



1 
4 



56 

47 
16 



64 



48 
2 



474 



466 



27 

26 

00 

131 



66 

2 



66 



871 



500 




53 



t 

28 

1 

220 



373 



420 



20 
184 

40 

67 
5 
8 

11 



46 

«18 



1,204 



40 



306 

364 



14 



1 
148 

4 



611 



20 

14 

77 

66 

61 



2 

27 

130 

m 
"ii 

•17 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 3. 



U.S. Trade With Principal Countries of Eastern Europe, 1947, 
1957, 1958, and January^September 1959— Continued 

[Tbousands of dollars] 



Oommodlty 




Jan.- 
Sept. 
1969 



TRADE WITH U.S.S.R. 



Exports, total. 
UNREAL. 



Meat, canned .._ 

Dairy products .._ 

Hides and skins, raw, except fur 

Tallow, inedible 

Rubber and manufactures 

Naval stores, guns, and resins 

Tobacco and manufactures 

Cordage and twine of sisal and sunn 

Wool noils and waste 

Synthetic staple fiber and tow, except glass 

Textile products, other 

Paper, thin, except cigarette paper 

Petroleum products 

Abrasives 

Carbon and graphite and products 

Sulfur, crude 

Steel sheets, carbon, black, ungalvanized _ 

Iron and steel-mill products, other _._ 

Iron and steel advanced manufactures 

Copper and manuf^tures 

Metals and manufactures, other 

Electrical machinery and apparatus 

Power generating machinery 

Construction, excavating, mining, and related machinery. 

Metalworking machinery and parts --. 

Textile, sewing, and shoe machinery _ , 

Industrial machinery and parts, other 

Printhig presses 

Printing and bookbinding apparatus, other 

Agricultural machinery, implements, tractors, and parts.. 
Trucks -. 



Passenger cars and chassis 

Buses; parts and accessories for automotive vehicles 

Aircraft, parts, and accessories 

Merchant vessels ._. 

Freight cars over 10-ton capacity 

Coal-tar products 

Rubber compounding agents, organic, except cyclic 

Chemical specialties, other 

Chemicals, industrial 

Soap and toilet preparations 

Scientific and professional instruments, apparatus, and supplies. 

Private relief shipments 

Household and personal effects 

Other domestic exports 

Reexports 



Oeneral imports, total. 



Imports for consumption, total *. 



Sausage casings 

Sturgeon and other fish roe 

Persian lamb and caracul fur, undressed. 

Sheep and lamb fur. undressed 

Sable fur. undressed 

Squirrel lur, undressed 

Furs and fur skins, undressed, other 

Furs, dressed, and fur manufactures 

Bristles 

Licorice root 

Essential or distilled oils 1 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

Cotton linters 

Cotton waste 

Wool, unmanufactured 

Animal hair, unmanufactured 

Silk noils and waste 

Diamonds, cut but not set.-. 

Manganese ore 

Chrome ore 

Platinum 

Iridium and osmium 



149,069 



32,072 



3,129 
479 



427 
388 

1,165 

1,343 

400 



477 



3,514 

297 

640 

341 

7 

15,252 

042 

490 

274 

19,992 

5,504 

28,441 

23,428 

845 

22,834 

1 

26 

2,666 

1,267 

40 

517 

421 

1,241 

1, 849 

49 



3,504 



2,068 
13 



78 
166 
1,210 
3,039 
2,174 
1,038 
2,304 
375 



77,102 



72,152 



853 

520 

17,960 

28 

1,502 

6,649 

15.411 

684 

380 

352 

73 

1.916 

1,987 



730 

448 
9 

706 
6.890 
8,956 
1,766 

335 



1 
27 



13 



60 



60 

188 

34 



3,415 



261 
..... 



1,566 



14 

4 
49 



136 



7 

4 



230 



14 
49 



(0 



45 

78 

35 
45 



16.512 



16,516 



491 

370 

1,922 

1,333 
2.217 
160 
35 
130 
486 
111 



001 
119 



142 

95 



617 



100 

161 

18 

17 

8 

13 



568 

156 
2 



(0 



54 

75 

69 



17,561 



17,319 



115 

130 
1,030 

125 
1,827 
2; 130 

276 
6 

243 



53 



419 
137 



112 



1,783 



4,090 



105 

""e 



312 
2 



2.144 

i 



7 

4 

100 

2 

863 

87 

66 

74 

34 



6 
21 



46 
28 



(0 



2 
2 

118 



21,796 



20,501 



87 

179 

1,054 

113 

1,940 

1,714 



5 

196 

178 

58 



501 
96 
18 

104 
18 



2; 106 
3^504 



See footnotes at end of tabte. 
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TaMeS. 



U.S. Trade With Principal Countries of Eastern Europe, 1947* 
1957, 1958, and January-September 1959— Continued 

f Thoosands of dollars] 



Commodity 




Jan.- 
Sept. 
1950 



TRADE WITH U.S.S.R.— Continued 



FaUadinm 

Benzene 

Naphtbatene.. 

Pyridine 

Stamps.. 

Other imports. 



1,131 



65 

1,971 



335 
6,298 

636 
73 

167 
U74 



873 
5,856 
651 
163 
108 
<220 



520 
7,704 



284 

112 

•227 



1 UNBRA shipments are included in commodity exports for 1947. 

s Commodity data are reported on the basis of imports for consumption. 

* Less than 1600. 

* Indttdes an estimate of low-value shipments $250 or less each in 1957, and $250 or less each on informal 
entry shinments and under $100 each on formal entry shipments in 1958 and 1959. 

* East Germany not reported separately prior to 1952. 

* Wool rags only. 

7 Not included in export statistics for 1957. 1958, and 1959. 
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III 

Short Supply Export Controls 

The status of short supply controls for the fourth quarter 1959 
remained the same as for the previous quarter with no commodities 
under this control. 

As m the past, however, the Department is continuing to watch 
the supply-demand situation of all commodities, and in accordance 
with the requirements of the Export Control Act will take prompt 
action if a situation develops wherein foreign demand adversely 
aflfects the domestic economy. 
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IV 

Export Control Enforcement Activities 

During the fourth quarter 1959, the Export Control Investigation 
Staff of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce had imder investigation 
171 cases, compared with 176 in the preceding quarter. During this 
period, administrative proceedings or criminal action was recom* 
mended in 8 of these cases; one temporary suspension order was 
issued pending completion of the investigation. Forty-two cases 
were closed, 14 on the basis of a determination of no violation or 
insufficient evidence, and 28 with warning letters to parties involved 
for various types of violations considered not to be of such a serious 
nature to warrant institution of formal charges and comphance 
proceedings. The remaining cases were stiU in process at the end 
of the quarter. The Collector of Customs seized 40 shipments valued 
at $41,401.51 for violations of the Export Control Act. 

That the need for vigorous enforcement has not lessened with the 
reduction in recent years in the number of items requiring validated 
license, was emphasized on December 8, 1959, in connection with 
the sentencing of Minthome International Co., Inc., an export 
company of New York City, and Edwin J. Sorkin, the company's 
office manager, for export control violations. The company was 
fined $5,000 and Sorkin was sentenced to 60 days in jail by the Federal 
Court for the Southern District of New York. The indictment 
charged the defendants with having exported in 1956 a strategic 
electronic tube, valued at about $440, wiUiout obtaining the required 
validated export license, and with falsdy describing the tube on 
the Customs export declaration as another type tube, valued at 
about $15, which could be shipped to West Germany without prior 
apphcation to the Department. 

The Department pointed out that the defendants shipped the tube 
to a West German customer after having been notified by the Depart- 
ment that it would reject all applications for licenses to export goods 
to the West German firm, Germar Weiss of Frankfurt, because its 
activities in transshipping goods to Soviet bloc, destinations made 
the firm an undesirable trade connection. 

In passing sentence, Judge Edward J. Dimock stated that he 
would treat this ''as a case where there was a violation of the law 
intended to prevent the export of material to potential enemies of 
the United States, and considered by our representatives in Congress 
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to be of great importance for the well-being of our country, so that 
a violation of it is an extremely serious thing." 

Later, in Department proceedings for denial of export privileges, 
the Minthome firm and Sorkin admitted the violations and con- 
sented to an order placing the company on probation for 1 year, 
effective January 1, 1960; denying Sorkin all U.S. export privileges 
for 6 months and placing him on probation for an additional 6 months. 

In addition, the Department during this period issued export denial 
orders in seven other cases. 

On December 31, 1959, the Department denied temporarily all 
U.S. exp(»rt privileges to six Swe(Ush and two West Berlin firms, 
having reasonable grounds to believe that the parent firms were 
engaged in a continuing conspiracy to procure materials exported 
from the United States and transship them to unauthorized destina- 
tions in violation of U.S. export regulations. The subsidiaries and 
affiliates were also named to prevent evasion. 

These firms are: A/B Labeco of Stockholm, Sweden, and Sven 
Hakanson, trading as Elmetrik of Malmoa, Sweden; and the affiliates 
or subsidiaries of the former, Labeco A/B of West Berlin; Lauter 
G.m.b.H. of West Berlin and Orsoy-Niederrhein, of West Germany; 
Vitromecano A/B, Turesson Trading Co. A/B, A. B. Herlasteel, and 
Rederi A/B Lauter Shipping, all of Stockholm, Sweden. 

The order will remain in effect until completion of the Department's 
investigation of the allied illegal transactions and pending adminis- 
trative hearing of the case. 

On December 18, 1959, Oleine, S.A., a wholesale chemical and 
pharmaceutical firm of Zurich, Switzerland, and its owner Emilio F. 
Bordin, were denied U.S. export privileges for the diu-ation of U.S. 
ekport controls for persistent and willful violation of U.S. export 
regulations. Herman August Huber, of Zurich, mdividuaUy and 
doing business as Biochemische Industrie Zurich, was also denied 
U.S. export privileges as a party related to Oleine in the conduct of 
export trade. 

Under a previous denial order issued April 3, 1968, Oleine and its 
owner were barred from U.S. export privileges for 1 year for unauthor- 
ized transshipment of antibiotics and chemicals to Soviet bloc coun- 
tries. Their right to deal with U.S. goods was later restored on con- 
dition that they would comply in the futiu*e with U.S. export controls. 

This second denial order was issued after investigation disclosed 
that Oleine had maneuvered to obtain and transship additional U.S. 
goods to Eastern Europe while under denial of U.S. export privileges 
for similar violations. Concealing his identity as the true purchaser 
and using Biochemische Industrie Ziu*ich as a front, Oleine procured 
30,000 pounds of neoprene, valued at over $15,000, from U.S. suppliers 
and diverted it to East Germany. Oleine and its owner also engaged 
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in Other prohibited transactions involving U.S. commodities during 
this period. 

On December 8, 1969, U.S. export privileges were denied for the 
duration of U.S. export controls to Albert A. Barber, doing business 
as Maison A. Barber, of Brussek, Belgium. The Department stated 
that the order resulted from a transshipment of strategic electronic 
tubes, valued at about $1,000, to destinations other than those to 
which the goods were licensed. The Department held that Barber's 
actions were deUberate since he knew that reexport of the tubes was 
prohibited without special authorization from the Department. Most 
of the tubes were transshipped to Communist China, an embargoed 
destination. 

On November 13, 1959, the Department denied all U.S. export 
privileges for the duration of U.S. export controls to a British firm, 
Bakely Distributors, Ltd. and two of its directors, H. Martyn Snow 
and I. K. Arnold, all of London, England, as well as Bakdy Dis- 
tributors (1959) Ltd., the successor firm of Bakely Distributors Ltd., 
which is no longer in business. 

Evidence presented at the hearing of this case indicated that the 
Bakely officials, knowing that U.S. controls did not permit exports 
of U.S. goods to Communist China, instructed their U.S. suppUers to 
ship the goods to Poland, and upon arrival at Odynia, Poland, caused 
the goods to be transshipped to Communist China. The items, a 
microtome knife sharpener and a quantity of metal gauges, are among 
those which may be shipped to Poland under a general license without 
prior application to the Department. 

In issuing this denial order, the Department cautioned all foreign 
buyers against unauthorized reexportation of U.S. goods. It pointed 
out that there are several kinds of general licenses and a general 
license, like a validated license, may limit or bar reexports to the Sino- 
Soviet bloc, depending on the commodity and ultimate destination. 

In addition, the Department stated that foreign buyers are under 
obligation to acquaint themselves with the terms of the applicable 
validated or general license and to obtain prior Department approval 
before engaging in transactions involving reexport, transshipment or 
diversion of U.S. goods to a country other than that authorized when 
they left the United States. 

On October 14, 1959, Pom and Dunwoody, Ltd., of London, 
England, were denied all privileges of participating in export trans- 
actions involving U.S. goods for an indefinite period. The firm had 
been found guilty on June 26, 1959, by the Central Criminal Court of 
London of contravening British regulations in failing to comply with 
the terms of the U.K. import certificate issued to cover a shipment 
of roller bearings from the United States. 
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The denial action was taken after the firm failed to answer Com- 
merce Department questions regarding the ultimate disposition of the 
same roUer bearings, as weU as diesel engine parts it had also ordered 
from U.S. suppliers in 1956 and 1957. Although the shipments left 
the United States under Ucenses authorizing delivery to England, 
subsequent investigation disclosed they did not reach then- authorized 
destmation but were diverted elsewhere without authorization. 
This firm declined to answer the interrogatories served on them, 
claiming other persons and firms were mvolved. The order will 
remain in effect until the firm either replies satisfactorily to the 
Department's mquiries, or gives acceptable reasons for not doing so. 

On October 5, 1959, Karl L. Lachnit of Vienna, Austria, was 
denied all U.S. export privileges for failure to answer the Department's 
inquiries concerning disposition of 139 tons of tin mill black plate 
rejects exported from the United States in 1958 under general license 
GRO on Lachnit's instruction that the material be delivered to Austria. 
However, subsequent investigation disclosed that the rejects did not 
go to the authorized consignee in Austria. The denial order will 
remain in effect until Lachnit either replies satisfactorily to the 
Department's questions or gives acceptable reasons for not doing so. 

On October 5, 1959, Ro-Nard, Inc., of New York City, its employee, 
Mrs. Lily S. S. Wolfenson, and Alberto Azar of Montevideo, Uruguay, 
were temporarily denied all U.S. export privileges for illegal activities 
in connection with exports of strategic electronic equipment. The 
Department indicated there were reasonable grounds to believe that 
the named parties were engaged in a continuing practice wherein 
Azar bought various types of electronic equipment in the United States 
and had them delivered to Mrs. Wolfenson, Ro-Nard's sole employee. 
Mrs. Wolfenson then turned the goods over to third parties who 
took the equipment out of the country, presumably as personal effects, 
in apparent contravention of U.S. export Ucensing requirements. 

Following the issuance of the denial order, the respondents made a 
motion to vacate, and at the hearing, it became apparent that although 
violations had been committed, the facts presented indicated that all 
the respondents had not been involved in the arrangement, and as a 
result of this and assurances given by the respondents, export privi- 
leges were restored on October 30, 1959. The Department reserved 
the right, however, to bring administrative proceedings against any 
persons responsible for the violations which led the Department to 
take the initial action. 
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V 

The Positive List as of December 31, 

1959 

The chief purpose of the Department's Positive list is to keep 
American exporters continuously advised of the commodities for 
which validated export Ucenses are required before shipments may 
be made to friendly foreign destinations. VaUdated Ucenses are not 
required for commodities exported to Canada for consimiption in 
that coimtry. 

All Positive List conmiodities, and all non-Positive list com- 
modities except certain specified general license goods — such as general 
Ucense GHE for Hong Kong and Macao, GLSA for the U.S.S.R. and 
its Eastern Eiux)pean coxmtries (excluding Poland), etc. — ^require 
vaUdated Ucenses for shipment to the U.S.S.R. and its Eastern 
European destinations (excluding Poland), Communist China, North 
Korea, and north Viet Nam, as weU as Hong Kong and Macao. 

The Positive list is different in concept and content from the 
U.S. security export control Ust. The Positive list covers aU items 
requiring vaUdated export Ucenses for specified friendly destinations 
(but it should be noted here that the majority of goods — ^all goods 
except those where appUcable general licenses apply — even though 
not on the Positive list, require a vaUdated Ucense for shipment to 
the Sino-Soviet bloc and certain "fringe'' areas). In addition, the 
conmiodity specifications on the Positive list are sometimes broader 
than those on the security export control list for administrative 
reasons. 

The number of entries on the Positive list should not be considered 
as an indication of the comprehensiveness of export control. While 
one Positive List entry may involve only a few appUcations a year, 
another may involve many thousands. 

The designation "RO" in colunm 3 of the table indicates that the 
conmiodity requires a vaUdated Ucense for shipment to any destination 
except Canada. The designation "R" indicates that a Ucense is 
required for shipment to any destination outside the Western 
Hemisphere. VaUdated Ucenses are also required, however, for some 
non-Positive list commodities for shipment to Poland. 

The nmnber of separate entries on the Positive list remained 
approximately the same as the previous quarter. At the end of the 
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fourth quarter there were 866 separate entries, of which 770 were 
controlled to both R and O country destinations, and 96 to R 
country destinations only. 

The following table shows the commodities on the Department's 
Positive List of Commodities controlled for export as of December 
31, 1959. 

Two or more related entries are frequently grouped together in the 
interest of brevity and clarity. 

' The numerical designations in column 1 indicate the appropriate 
conunodity classifications as listed in the Bureau of the Census 
Schedule B export classification. This is the classification system 
used for identifying commodities on the Positive List. 



Schedule 
BNo. 



Commodity deeoriptloa 



Area of 
oontrol 



RUBBSR AND MANUFACTURES 



20061-20105 

20610-20688 

20666 

2084D40008 



Synthetio rabben > 

Tlie caslDss > 

Aircraft imier tabes 

Sili^oqe robber mamifBctores K 



Rs 

RO 
RO 
R 



TEXTILE FIBERS AND MANUFACTURES 



3841S-38432 



Yarns, monofilaments, staple, tow, and woven fabrics wholly made of polytetra- 
flooroethylene (e^.. Teflon). 



RO 



PETROLEUM AND PRODUOTS 



60UK) 
60161 
60180 
6O826-6M07 
60408 
60(10 
60600 



Bkndlngtagmts.i 

ATiitlfln gaaaltne, 100 or over octane nnmber. 

Jetfti^ls 

Lnbrioating'Oils ^j. - ....... 

Cutting oils and compounds. 

Lubricattaig greases 

Hydraulic or automatio transmission fluids >.. 



RO 

R 

RO 

Rs 

R 

Rs 

RO 



GLASS AND PRODUCTS 



S2311 



Quarts crystals, optloal <inality i RO 



\ 



OLAY AND PRODUOTS 



68620-63680 



RefhKJtorlei I. 



RO 



OTHER NONMETALLIO MINERALS AND PRODUOTS (PRECIOUS INCLUDED) 



64001 
64114-M140 
64780-64800 

67227 
60606-60600 

69646 

59000 



Synthetic diamond powder 

Abrasive products 1 

Carbon or graphite products « 

Magnesium oxide, purity 97 percent or higher, induding magnesia cement. 

Quartz crystal, natural and synthetic >... 

Lithium-containing minerals 

Synthetio industrial diamonds 



RO 

RO 

RO* 

RO 

RO 

RO 

RO 



IRON AND STEELMAKING RAW MATERIALS 



60080-40086 
60096 



Scrap, except tin plated or tone plated.. 
RerolUng material 



RO 
RO 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Bobedole 
BNo. 



Commodity deBocl|»tion 



Area of 
control 



IBON PRODUCTS AND STEBL MILL PRODUCTS— SEMIFINISHED 



fl0172-«0l78 
60181 
60186 
60187 



Alloy steel bifots, blooms, billets, slabs, and sheet bars > 

Alloy steel tube ronnds « , 

Alloy steel skelp » 

Alloy steel wire rods 1 ..— . 



RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 



IRON PRODUCTS AND STEEL MILL PRODUCTS, ROLLED AND FINISHED 



410220-60270 

aoiiMnsss 

60856 

aoasMoaoo 

60827-«)680 

00716-60720 

60735 

60618-60821 



Alldy steel bars ». ——— 

Alloy steel sheets « 

Electrical (steel) sheets and strip i 

Steel strip » 

Steel pipe, tabes, and tubing * 

Alloy steel plates i 

Alloy steel structural shapes i 

Alloy steel wire * 



RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 



CASTINGS AND FOROINOS 



810B0-61066 
61065 



Castings, alloy steel, rough and semifinished >. 
Forgings, alloy steel, rough and semifinished i. 



RO 
RO 



METAL MANUFACTURES 



61860 

61881 

61fl82-«10S4 

«1888-61044 

Cl«6»-6ig64 

ei074-«1967 

61906 

61006 

61006 

61906 



Alloy steel perforated sheets i 

Steel pipe lined with polytetrafluoroethylene or polytrifluorochloroethylene 

Liquefied gas containers, Jacketed, of over 600 gailoDS capacity 

Welding rods » 

Wire products! 

Metu powders 1 

Metal foOi 

Copper and copper-base alloy perforated plates and sheets 

Permanent magnets I 

Zirconium and tiroonium alloy manofMtnies..^ 



RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 



FBRROALLOT8 



02280-62290 



FerromolvbdMiam: fBrr^oran; fMrroortiimbtam; llBROoohimblimi-ta&tahim; tar- 
rotantalum? flnATevfonoeolinDi' * 



RO 



COPPER ORES, CONCENTRATES, SCRAP, AND 8EMIFABRICATED FORMS 



04010 
64120 
64180 
64220 
64280 
64261 
64290 
64290 



Copper ore, concentrates, matte, and other mraflned copper 

Reimed copper In crude forms 

Copper scrap .. .. ... 

Copper pipe and tubing 

Copper plates, sheets, and strip. 

Copper wire and cable, bare 

Copper castings and forgings, rough and semifinished... 

Copper rods and bars . . . • 



RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 



COPPER-BASE ALLOYS, SCRAP, AND SEMIFABRICATED FORMS 



64400 
64410 
64490 
•4600 
64680 
04671 
64793 



Copper-base altoy scrap . 

Copper-base alloy cruae forms . 

Copper-base alloy bars, rods, and other shapes, extruded, rolled, and drawn 

Copper-base alloy plates, sheets, and strips 

Copper-base alloy pipe and tubmg 

Copper-base alloy wb'e and cable, bare.......—.— ..<..— .•>.•••••••**.•••< 

Copper-base alloy castings and forginffi, rough and semiflnlabed.... .... 



RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 



S«0 footnotes at end of table. 
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Schedule 
BNo. 



Commodity description 



Ana of 
control 



NICKEL ORES, CONCENTRATES, SCRAP, AND 8EMIFABRICATBD FORMS 



66456 
65482 
65467 
654S0 



Nickel ore, concentrates, and matte 

Nickel residues and dross; and nickel alloy metal scrap! 

Nickel alloy metal in crude forms, and bars, rods, sneets, plates, and strip > 
Nickel alloy semifabricated forms, n.e.c.i 



RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 



OTHER NONFBRRO08 ORES. CONCENTRATES, SCRAP AND 8BMIFABRI0ATXD 

FORMS (EXCEPT PRECIOUS) 



66407-66411 
66429-66481 
66433-46437 
66445-66447 
6644»-66465 
ooiov not/o 

66476 
66479-66483 

66488 
66510-66520 

66530 

66540 



Beryllium t 

Cobalt » 

Columblum or niobium. 

Masnesium i 

Molybdenum > 

Tantalum 

Quicksilver or mercury.. 
Titanium 



■A- 



Tungsten wire 

Zirconium » 

Lithium ores and lithium ore concentrates 

Other nonferrous metals and allosrs, in crude form, scrap, and semifabricated 
forms, n.e.c.> 



RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO* 



PRECIOUS METALS AND PLATED WARE, N.E.C. 




ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 



7001&-70115 
70362-70370 

70415-70406 

70659 

70660 

70741-70746 

70751-70753 

70764-70797 

70824-70644 

70648-70859 

70667 

70871 

70879 

70683 

70886 

70888 

70895 

70921-70922 

70948 

70072-70995 

70997 

70999 



Oenerators and generator sets, 5,000 kw. and over, and parts and accessories i 

Electrical quantity and characteristic measuring and testing apparatus, and parts 
and accessories.! 

Electric motors and motor controls, and parts and aocesscMries < 

Single coil tungsten filaments _._.. , 

Power-controlled searchlights designed for military use 

Bleetric industrial heat-treating, melting, and refining furnaces and ports 

Plash discharge t3rpe X-ray tubes, and parts and accessories 

Radio and television apparatus, and parts i 

Electron tubes and parts » 

Other electronic-type components ». 

Radar and other electronic detection and navigational apparatus and parts i 

Carrier current equipment » , 

Electronic amplifiers, and (Mtrts >... 

Magnetic recorders and accessories i... 

Electronic equipment, n.e.c.1 ._. 

Telegraph apparatus, and parts i... 

Telephone equipment, ana parts ^ 

Starting, lighting and ignition equipment > 

Copper bus bars .-_..-..-. 

Wire and cable, insulated > , 

Electrical steel punchings * , -. 

Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and parts, n.e.c.i.. 



ROS 
RO 

R« 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 



POWER GENERATING MACHINERY, N.E.C. 



71131-71190 
71330-71302 
71450-71590 



Steam turbines desifrned for turbogenerators 200,000 kUowatts and over 

Water tube boilers, marine type, and parts > 

Diesel engines, 50 horsepower and over, and ports >.... . ... 



R 

RO 

BO 



CONSTRUCTION, EXCAVATING, MINING, OIL FIELD* AND RELATED MACHINERY 



73000-72021 

72205-72210 

72225 

72227 

72245 

72511-72540 

73091-73225 

73395 



Power excavators and loading machines, and parts, accessories and attachments K 

Hcrapers and graders > ... ......... ... ........ 

Contractors' off-the-road wheel-type tractors > . 

Off-the-road haulers i . 

Miscellaneous construction and maintenance equipment, and parts, n.e.c.i 

Materials handling equipment i 

Rotary drill r\m, and psfts and accessories i 

Petroleum and natural gas field production equipment, and parts i 



R« 
Ri 

RS 
R« 
R* 
R« 
R* 
R 



Soe footnotes at end of table. 
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METAL-GUTTING MAOHIKE TOOLS (NONPOBTABLB)» PA&Ta AND AOGESSORIES 



74081 

74082 

740S9 

74045 

740«»-74054 

74068 

74075-74079 

7l06fr-74112 

7430O-742M 

74260 

74891-74410 

74420 

74427 

74429 

74489 

74440 

74447 

74400-74455 

744«h74467 



Turret lEtbfis 1..^ ....—.- .. .— .. 

AitiUery and ammanitlon lathes...... ... 

Lathes, ii*e.c.> ^ 

Vertical borhig and taming mills i...... . .... ., 

Bortng machines, n.e.ci . . . 

Shell tappers . ......... 

Milling machines > 

Gear-xnaking machines i 

Drilling machines » ^ 

Armor plate planers 

External and internal eyUndrlcal grinding machines i 

Qrindhig machines for Sroachlng tools > 

Band sawing and band filing machines > . .. .p ... 

Honing macnhies »_ I 

Other metal grlDdlng machlw, njtjo,K.^ ... ......... 

Multistation machine tools equipped with closed kMH> electronic circuits 

Bifling and rifle-working machines. : 

Other metal-catting machines and machine tools * 

Parts and apocssorfw tor machine tools i..... ................. ........... 



BO 

BO 

BO 

B 

BO 

BO 

BO 

BO 

BO 

BO 

BO 

BO 

B 

BO 

BO 

BO 

BO 

BO 

BO 



METAL-FOBMINO ICAOfllNE TOOLS, N.E.O., PABT8. AND AOCE880BIB8 



74409-74461 
74488 
74465 
74466 
74468 



Metalwcrking presses i 

Bending and forming machines K ._,...—... ... 

Punching and shearing machines i . ..... 

Forging machines and hammers * 

Parts and acesssodss for metal-fpnnlns machines y 



BOi 

BO 

BO 

BO 

B0> 



MBTALWOBKINO MAOHINB8, N.S.O.. PABT8, AND A00E88OBIE8 



74480 
74B00-74529 
74080-74601 



Boiling min machines, and parts t . .. 

Foun<ky equipment, and parts > . ....... 

Metalworking machines, n.e.e., and parts and accessories < 



BOI 

BO 

BOI 



OTHEB INDUSTBIAL MACHINES AND PABT8 



76466-76605 
70600-76670 

76698-76696 
76698 

7691^ 76935 

77078-77078 
77066 

77101-77119 
77128 
77125 

77400-77465 
77480 

n485 

77516 

77820-77525 

77067-77870 
77065 
nOB8 
77896 



and 



Alr<onditloDlng and tefrigeratlngeqnipment, and parts > . . 

Lidustrial process raeasurlag, recording, and/or oontrolUng iutmments, 

parts.! 

Testing and measuring machines, and parts i . . . 

Geophysical and mineral prospecting equipment, and parts >.. . .. 

Ball and roller bearings, and parts *.... * ...J . ... ........... 

Dvnamlo air and gas compressors, and parts i.... • .... 

Dlflnaion vacuum pumps, 12 incnes in diameter and larger.. .. ..... 

Other pumping equipment > . ...... 

Tubular condensers (heat exchanger type) * .. . .. 

Heat exchangers, and parts i ... ...... .. . .... 

Pipe yalves and parts » .— . . -. 

GlassmaUng, tfisis forming, and glass finishing marhlTiea; optical oiir?e generators; 

and parts.i 

Electronic tube mannliMstaring and assembling machines, and parts 

Pipe assemblies speelally fabricated for partlonlar maohinovor equipment .. 

Chemical and pharmaceutical proesssing and manntoctoring macWnea, n.eus., 

andparts.i 

Carbon black ftimaces, combustion type, and parts and a c ces s or i e s . . .. 

Processing vessels, and parts i ... ... 

Industrial type separators and cODectcrs, and parts > • . 

Power-driven presses 1 . 

Miscellaneous industrial mannfsctnring and serrlce-industrles machines, and 

parts.1 



BO 
BO 

BO 

BO 

BO 

BO 

BO 

BO' 

BO 

BO 

BO 

BO* 

BO 
BO 
BO 

B 

BO 

BO 

BO 

BO 



OFFICE, AOCOUNTINO, AND COMPUTINQ MACHINES 




See iMtnotas at end ef table. 
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TRACTORS, N.E.C., PARTS, AND ACOESSORIBS 




AUTOMOBILES, TRUCKS, BUSES, AND TRAILERS, PARTS, ACCESSORIES, AND 

SERVICE EQUIPMENT 



79013-79067 
79073-70078 
79085-79114 
7D180-79133 
7913^^148 
79143-70277 



Motor tracks and basses i 

Passenger can and chassis, military 

Special purpose vehicles » 

Used vemcies > 

Trailers! 

Parts and aooessories for automotive vehicles i. 



80257 
80279 
80279 
80098 



Dfphenvlamine 

Fluoroaicohol esters of organic carboxylic adds boiling above 500° 

P-nltro-N-methylanlllne 

Miscellaneous finished coal-tar products i 



MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS 



CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 



RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 



AIRCRAFT, PARTS, AND ACCESSORIES 


79337-79355 


MlUtary aircraft, models C-46, C-47 and C-64 


RO 


79361-79379 


Civil aircraft 


RO 


79381-79496 


Aircraft parts and accessorioft > . _. ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


RO 








RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


79660-79006 


Railroad cars equipped with llqu6<*ed giwwPtalTters *-.... ^r- ......... 


RO 








COAL-TAR AND OTHER CYCLIC CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 



RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 




82085 
82601-82610 
82670 
82740 
82079 
82986 
82992 
82996 
82999 



Weed killers consisting primarily of boron compounds 

Synthetic resins in unfinished and semifinished forms, including scrap i. 

Cfellulose acetate dielectric film » \ 

Teflon paste— 

Additives for lubricating oils 

Radioisotopes, cor.pounds, and preparations > 

Reagent chemicals » 

Synthetic hydraulic fluids » 

Miscellaneous chemical specialty compounds, n.e.c.i 



RO 

R0« 

RO 

RO 

RO 

RO 

R0» 

RO 

R0» 



INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 



83285 
83299 
83440-83460 
83622 
83799 
83850 
83959 
83973 
83979 
83990 



Organo-fluorlne compounds * 

Miscellaneous organic diemlcals i 

Lithium bromide; and lithium iodide 

Boric acid and borates » 

Sodium aiide 

Guanidine nitrate; uid tetrazene 

Bromine trifluoride; and chlorine trifluorlde. 

Hydrogen peroxide or dioxide > 

Metal salts of organic compounds i 

Other industrial chemicals ^ 



RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 
RO 



Ste footaotea at and of tablA. 
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BNo. 


CommodttF dflMtifrtion 


Ana of 
oontrol 


PIGMENTS, PAINTS, VARNISHBS, AND RBLATBD MATERIALS 


84290 


Oobalt oxide pigments 


RO 


M880 


PfdytetnflooioethyleM flnisbei and enamds; and polytrifliviroeUoroetbyleDe dis- 
penion< 


RO 


EXPLOSIVES, BLASTING AGENTS, FUSES, AND BLASTING GAPS 


80070 


MisQellaneoaa explosiYes « .. 

«■ » 


R0> 

■ 




PHOTOQRAPHIC AND PROJBOTION GOODS 




9009^*90980 


HIgh-epeed oameraa, and parts and aooessoriea, ladading lenses; mioro-flash equip- 
ment.! 


RO 


BOIENTIFIO AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUMENTS, APPARATUS, AND SUPPLIES, N^G. 



OMOiS 
01660 
01972 

01080 



Ion mlerosoopes, and parts therefor «.... ._.. .—...- 

Gompasses and nrrosoopio equipment, and parts > . 

Dosimeters capable of measuring dosages above 5 roentgens in one exposure; and 

parts and accessories. 
Researeh laboratory qniaratns and equipment, and parts, n.e.o.> 



RO 
RO 
RO 

RO 



ORDNANOB AND PYROTSGHNIOS 



04746 
§4810-04825 



Parts for smaB arms > . 

Brass, bronse, and eopper oomponents and parts for ammunition >. 



RO 
RO 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIBS, N.E.C. 



OOlfiO 



Manniaetures of pcdytetrafluoroethylene and polytriflaorodiloroethylene. 
Bayonets * 



RO 
RO 



* An types of this oommodity under this schedule B group are not on the Positive List. For detail of 
Hams included see Oomprehenstve Export Schedule issued Apr. 1, 1060, and amendments thereto. 

I In general, the ana of oontrol indicated, either RO, or R, is applicable to these oommodity classiflcations 
However, certain qwdfle oonunodities an under the other area of control. 
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VI 

Supplementary Trade Tables 

A. U.S. Exports and In^iorU by Areas, 1947, 1950, 1953-58, and Januarys 

September 1959 

B. U.S. Exports to and Imports From Countries of Eastern Europe and the 

SoHet Bloc in Asia, 1947, 1950, 1953-^58, and January^September 1959 
€. U.S. Ezporto to Eastern Europe by Principal Commodities, 1957, 1958, and 

January-September 1959 
D. U.S. Imports £rom Eastern Europe by Principal Commodities, 1957, 1958, 

and January^September 1959 

Table A. U.S. EzporU and ImpcHrU by Areas, 1947, 1950, 1953-58, and 

January^September 1959 

[Mffllaiis of dollars] 



Oonntry 


1047 


1060 


1063 


1054 


1966 


1066 


1057 


1068 


Jan.- 
Sept. 
1050 








Exports Indndlng reexports 


1 






Total 


lit^338 


0,760 


11,866 


12,428 


13.838 


16,901 


18,868 


16,780 


11,582 






Canada, including New- 
f<Mnidi*ind ............... 


2,114 

a,»» 

5,410 

803 
216 

1,677 
821 
560 


2,004 
2,670 
2,034 

72 
222 

1,204 
362 
202 


3,011 
2,086 
2,006 

2 
280 

1,781 
626 
364 


2,T78 
3,273 
8,400 

6 

280 

1,660 
690 
412 


3,236 
3,228 
il87 

7 
363 

1,768 
612 
448 


4,016 
3,768 
6,173 

11 
402 

2,379 
676 
476 


8»ei2 
4,667 
6,607 

86 
407 

2.060 
683 

647 


3,418 
4,060 
4,463 

113 
420 

2,218 
615 
402 


2L810 


20 American Republica 

Western Europe « 

Eastern Europe and Soviet 
bloc in Asia . 


2,620 
3,168 

60 


Western Asia « 

Southern, southeastern, and 
eastern Asia ._. 


336 

i,en 


Africa 


604 


Other free world areas * 


404 








General imports 








Total 


6,766 


8,862 


10,873 


10,216 


11,384 


12, 616 


12,962 


«12,830 


11,257 






Canada, including New- 


1,127 

2,168 

768 

226 
47 

883 

327 
261 


1,061 
2,010 
1.364 

227 

131 

1,860 
404 
406 


2,462 
3,442 
2,206 

46 
204 

1,412 
603 
418 


2,877 
3,201 
2.030 

40 
201 

1,260 
606 
304 


2,663 
3,328 
2,391 

66 
268 

1,608 
619 
461 


2,804 
3,630 
2.890 

73 
307 

1,682 
607 
632 


2,907 
3,764 
3.077 

66 
262 

1.722 
687 
607 


2,687 
3,680 
3.288 

68 
351 

1.647 
661 
672 


2,178 


20 American Republics 

Western Europe* 

Eastern Europe and Soviet 
bloc in Asia .—..——_ 


2,766 
3,300 

67 


Western Asia* . — 


257 


Southern, southeastern, and 
eastern Asia ........... 


1,668 


Africa 


444 


Other free world areas * 


688 



> Figures for 1060 and 1063-60 exclude "special category" exports which, for security reasons, may not 
be reported by destination. Data for 1060 and 1068-67 have D<Ben adjusted, however, to include detail for 
oertam items removed from "special category" last year. 

* Turkey Is Included with Western Europe and excluded irom Western Asia. 

I Includes European possessions in the Western Hemisphere, Canal Zone, Gibraltar, and islands in ths 
Mediterranean. Australia, New Zealand, and other Oceania. 

* Estimated total which includes adjustments for changes in statistical coverage resulting from the shift 
to new tabulating procedures during thB year. Area figures, only partially adjusted, overstate Imports 
In 1068 by approximately $33 million. 
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Table C United States Ezporto to Eastern Europe hy Principal Commodities, 

1957, 195a, and Januarys-September 1999 







[Thousands of donars] 












Total to Eastern Europe 


Eastern Europe, exdud- 
ing XT.S.S.R.i 


U.8.8.B. 


Commodity 


1957 


1958 


Jan.- 
Sept. 
1950 


1957 


1958 


Jan.- 

Sept. 

1069 


1957 


1968 


Jan.- 
Sept. 
1960 


Total 


86,096 


112,575 


68,952 


82,592 


109,160 


64,862 


3,504 


8,416 


COOO 






Domestic exportt 
Sansage casings, bog.... 




279 

784 

8.962 

2.565 

5,922 

19,905 

730 

809 

3,000 
2,071 
3,439 

5,650 
787 

1,022 

929 

820 

847 

25,003 

1,719 

2,746 
518 

242 
6,197 

496 

1 
5,579 

290 

328 
2.700 

925 
1,009 

204 

534 

3,914 
1.960 






279 

784 

8,962 

2.565 

5.922 

19,905 

730 

809 

2,806 
2,071 
3,439 

5,650 
787 
1.022 
929 
820 
846 
25.003 

1,719 

2,746 
518 

242 
4,641 

483 

1 
5,232 

29 

310 
2,700 
367 
852 
201 

480 
3,889 

1,871 










Dairy prodncts . ... , „ . 


2,386 


774 
10,052 


2.385 


774 
10,052 








Barley, except pearl barley.. 








Com, except seed. 










Rye 
















Wbeat 


28,aoi 

641 


14,313 

898 

3 

1,606 


28,301 
641 

466 


14,313 

896 

2 

1,601 








Seed oom, except sweet seed 
ooni .-- ._— — _ 








Grains and preparations, 
otber. 






1 


Hides and skins, raw, except 
fur 


800 


332 


261 


106 


Leatber ., 




Tallow, inedible — 


9,872 

289 
4,248 

690 

265 

561 

23,321 

1.854 

126 
2,476 


3,324 

2.774 

399 

14 

3.455 

305 

1,273 

10,687 

1.642 

934 

514 
2,721 

185 

"'5;^267' 

306 

56 

1,241 

499 

434 

471 

464 
1,928 
18,247 


7,804 

(«) 
239 
4,248 
590 
255 
561 
23,321 

1.854 

125 
2,476 

"tsii" 

29 

559 
215 

19 

45 
271 
22 
30 
11 

14 

2.342 

886 

154 


3,324 

2,774 

305 

14 

3.455 

305 

1.273 

10.687 

1,642 

620 


2,068 






Oleomargarine and otber 
edible fats and oils 






Rubber, syntbetic 






4 


floyhwms , . , . I 








Soybean oU. crude, inedible. 








Seeds, except oilseeds 








Tobacco and manufactares.. 




1 




Wool nigs and used dotbing 
of wool 








Synthetic fibers and manu- 
factures 


1 




314 


Coal, bituminous 




Silicon carbide, crude and in 
grains 


514 
577 

178 








Iron and steel-miU products. 
Electrical machinery and 
apparatus 


4,813 
87 

559 
534 

53 

181 

275 

252 

44 

60 

59 
2,285 
1,012 

154 


58 


1,556 
15 


2,144 

7 


Olassmaking, forming, and 
flnlfihing machines and 
parts 




Machinery, industrial, other. 
Printing and bookbinding 
machinery . 


4,151 

168 

24 

1,241 

499 

388 

443 

462 
1,926 
2,100 


319 
34 

136 
4 

230 
14 
49 

45 

43 

126 


347 

261 

18 


1,116 
140 


Machinery, agricultural, 
and tractors 


84 


IDrues and DreDaratfons 




Coal-tar products.. 


558 

157 
3 

64 

75 
109 




Chemical specialties 

Industrial chemicals 

Scientific and professional 
instruments, apparatus, 
and supplies 


46 
28 

a 


Private relief shipments 

Otber domestic exports 

ReaporU 

Wool rags 


2 
147 


Cameras ,. , ., 




104 
58 




104 
58 










59 


■» 


14 


78 


46 













> Indudes exports to Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

> Less than $500. 

(Note for Table B continued from page 29.) 

the statistical records of United States imports. For example, dutiable Chinese merchandise brought into 
the United States and stored in bonded eustoms warehouses prior to the effective date of the import oon- 
trol regulations Is counted In Import tor consumption statistics at the time of withdrawal fh>m warehouse. 
Duty-free merchandise pennltted entry for customs inspection but subsequently rejected when determined 
to be of Chinese origin, may also be counted hi the statistics. The figures may also inohide tanports licensed 
to avoid undue haidniip to firms and individuals who acquired the Chinese merchandise In good flUth 
and imports, fh>m third countries, of Chinese products in which all Chinese interests had ceased by Dee. 
17, Mj50. JtoUnited States import statistics, goods of Chinese origin are credited to CUna regardtasi of ib% 
flouoiry fhMn-whIcb they came. 
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Table D. 



United States Imparts Frcnn Eastern Europe by Principal Com- 
modities, 19579 1958, and January^September 1959 

[Thousands of dollan] 





Total from Eastern 
Europe 


Eastern Europe, exdud- 
taig U.8.8.R.» 


1 


(J.S.S.R. 




Commodity 


1957 


1958 


Jan.- 

Sept. 

1959 


1957 


1958 


Jan.- 

Sept. 

1969 


1957 


1958 


Jan.- 

Sept. 

1950 


Qeneral imports, totitl 


61.332 


63,573 


61.975 


44,820' 


^,022 


40,177 


16, 512 


17,551 


21,796 


Imports for oonsomp- 
tion, total « 


60,641 


61,196 


60,271 


44,025 


43,876 


39,680 


16,616 


17,319 


20,501 




Meat and meat products — 
FJsb and fish products, ex- 
cept shellflRh . ..... 


23,564 

405 

87 

280 

142 

211 

23 

5,805 

171 

366 

606 

66 

486 

396 

187 

601 

110 

354 

524 

170 
508 

180 
306 

152 

509 

1,197 

1,420 
294 


22,797 

67 
209 
614 
231 

287 
123 

6,784 

71 

458 

863 

1,252 
283 
253 
391 
419 
137 

409 

615 

123 
766 

26 
385 

406 

563 

1,324 

842 
323 


18»317 

227 
325 
952 
147 

674 
184 

7,546 
184 
451 
887 

1,157 
178 
199 
250 
501 
96 

308 

525 

117 
642 

103 
414 

417 

417 

1,310 

615 

471 

2; 196 

2,504 

910 

334 

426 

873 
508 

203 
8,918 
461 
292 
213 

306 
492 

52 

200 

614 
246 

360 
2,462 


23,064 

32 

87 

280 

139 

211 
23 
169 
168 
236 
687 
66 


22,677 

(«) 
192 
609 
224 

287 
123 
496 
71 
215 
863 
1,252 


18,230 

39 
315 
950 
141 

674 
184 

2,330 
184 
255 
887 

1,157 


490 
373 

3" 


120 

67 

17 

5 

7 


87 
188 


Ventabies and prDparations. 
gnMws 


10 
2 


Beverages 


6 


Hides and sldns, raw, except 
fur 




Leather manufactures 








i^rs, umd^eswd 


6,636 

3 

130 

9 


6,288 
"""243" 


^216 

w 

196 




Bristles 


Feathers, crude 


t 


Casein - 






I/icorioe root 


486 


283 


178 


Oilseeds 


396 
187 


253 
391 


199 
259 




Rose oil 








fJott«n iintf»r?i 


601 
119 

17 


419 
137 


501 


Cotton waste -._ 








96 


Flax, hemp, ramie, and 
manufactures 


337 
524 

28 

508 

81 
307 

152 

509 

1,197 

1,420 
293 


409 

615 

11 
755 

26 
384 

308 

561 

1,317 

842 

318 


302 

607 

13 
642 

44 

412 

400 

417 

1,310 

615 

466 


6 


Wool and fine animal hair, 
unmanuftkctured 


18 


Hair, other, and manufac- 
tures 


142 

99 

1 


112 

1 

r 

10 
2 

7 


104 


Artificial fruit and flowers . . . 
Textiles and textile manu- 
factures, other 


60 


Wood manufactures 


2 


Glass, cylinder, crown, and 
sheet _ 


17 


Glass Christmas tree orna- 
ments 




Glass and glass products, 
other _ 




Imitation precious and 
semiprecious stones . 




Steel-mill oroducts 


1 


5 


5 


Chrome ore 


2L196 


Platinum 


617 
386 

148 
334 

278 
262 

154 

11.159 

882 

115 

47 

1.760 
1.220 

163 

109 

609 
320 

283 
2,390 


1.948 
873 

91 
912 

883 
811 

237 

7.531 

844 

165 

18 

1.4S3 
882 

145 

211 

638 
221 

305 

2,014 




186 


-— ggg- 

384 

426 

873 
596 

202 

1,214 

73 

8 

213 

306 
482 

48 

200 

474 
237 

360 
2.322 


617 
335 


1,762 
873 


2L604 


Pftllfl^llTi'n 


SE 


Metalworking machinery 
and parts ,.. 


143 

334 

275 
262 

164 
4,861 

346 
42 
47 

1.760 
1,207 

160 

160 

484 
307 

283 

s;i90 


91 
912 

883 
811 

237 

1,675 

293 

2 

18 

1,408 

870 

142 

211 

483 
207 

306 
1.806 




T3rpe writers 








Automobiles, new, includ- 


3 






Bicydes and parts... 






Vehicles, except agricul- 
tural, other.... .. -. .- 






1 


Benz4^ne . . .. 


6,206 
636 

73 


5,866 
551 
163 


7,704 


Naphthalene 


388 


Pjrridlne 


284 


Coal-tar prodnets, other 

Fertilizers and fertilizer- 
matwials..... . . 










Photographic goods 


13 
3 

215 
13 


12 
3 

o 

156 
14 


10 


Musical Instruments, parts, 
and fM^ce^isnriAs 


4 


Dolls, toys, and athletlo 
and sporting goods 

Books, mapSp and other 
printed mattes 


140 


Artwork and antiques 

Beads and beaded fabrics 
and articles..... ...... , 


9 


Other imports 


200 


206 


140 







1 Includes Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

* Commodity data are reported on the basis of Importi for 

* Less than $000. 
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APPENDIX 

Export Control Act of 1949 
(As extended by Public Law 85-466, 85th CongreBs) 

An Act 

To provide for oontmnation of authority for the regulation of eoqKurts^ 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatiyes of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That this Act may 
be dted as the '"Export Control Act of 1949/' 

Findinga 

Sec. 1. (a) Certain materials continue in short supply at home 
and abroad so that the quantity of United States exports and their 
distribution among importing countries affect the welfare of the 
domestic economy and have an important bearing upon fulfillment 
of the foreign policy of the United States. 

(b) The unrestricted export of materials without regard to their 
potential military significance may affect the national security. 

Declaration of Policy 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that it is the policy of the 
United States to use export controls to the extent necessary (a) to- 
protect the domestic economy from the excessive drain of scarce 
materials and to reduce the inflationary impact of abnormal foreign 
demand; (b) to further the foreign policy of the United States and Uy 
aid in fulfilling its international responsibilities; and (c) to exercise 
the necessary vigilance over exports from the standpoint of their 
significance to the national seciuity. 

Authority 

Sec. 3. (a) To effectuate the policies set forth in section 2 hereof, 
the President may prohibit or curtail the exportation from the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions, of any articles, materials, or 
supplies, including technical data, except under such rules and regula- 
tions as he shall prescribe. To the extent necessary to achieve effec- 
tive enforcement of this act, such rules and regulations may apply 
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to the financing, transporting, and other servicing of exports and the 
participation therein by any person. 

(6) The President may delegate the power, authority, and discretion 
conferred upon him by this act to such departments, agencies, or 
officials of the GoTemment as he may deem appropriate. 

{e) The authority conferred by this section shall not be exercised 
with respect to any agricultural commodity, including fats and oils, 
during any period for which the supply of such commodity is deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture to be in excess of the require- 
ments of the domestic economy, except to the extent required to 
effectuate the policies set forth in clause (6) or clause (c) of section 2 
hereof. 

ConsuUation and Standards 

Sec. 4. (a) In determining which articles, materials, or supplies 
shall be controlled hereunder, and in determining the extent to which 
exports thereof shall be limited, any department, agency, or official 
making these determinations shall seek information and advice from 
the several executive departments and independent agencies con- 
cerned with aspects of our domestic and foreign policies and operations 
having an important bearing on exports. 

(6) In authorizing exports, full utilization of private competitive 
trade channels shall be encouraged insofar as practicable, giving con- 
sideration to the interests of small business, merchant exporters as 
well as producers, and established and new exporters, and provisions 
shall be made for representative trade consultation to that end. In 
addition, there may be applied such other standards or criteria as may 
be deemed necessary by the head of such department, or agency, or 
official to carry out the policies of this act. 

Violationa 

Sec. 6. In case of the violation of any provision of this act or any 
regulation, order, or license issued hereunder, such violator or vio- 
lators, upon conviction, shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

Enfareemeni 

Sxc.^ 6. (a) To the extent neceesarj or appropriate to the enforce- 
ment of this act, the head of any department or agency exercising any 
functions hereunder (and officers or employees of such department or 
agency specifically designated by the head thereof) may make such 
investigations and obtain sudi information from, require such reports 
or the keying of such records by, make such inspection of the books, 
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records, and other writings, premises, or property of, and take the 
sworn testimony of, any person. In addition, such officers or employ- 
ees may administer oaths or affirmations, and may by subpoena require 
any person to appear and testify or to appear and produce books, 
records, and other writings, or both, and in the case of contumacy by, 
or refusal to obey a subpoena issued to, any such person, the district 
court of the United States for any district in which such person is 
found or resides or transacts business, upon application, and after 
notice to any such person and hearing, shall have jurisdiction to issue 
an order requiring such person to appear and give testimony or to 
appear and produce books, records, and other writings, or both, and 
any failure to obey such order of the court may be punished by such 
court as a contempt thereof. 

(6) No person shall be excused from complying with any require- 
ments under this section because of his privilege against self-incrim- 
ination, but the immunity provisions of the Compulsory Testimony 
Act of February 11, 1893 (27 Stat. 443), shall apply with respect to 
any individual who specifically claims such privilege. 

(c) No department, agency, or official exercising any functions 
under this act shall publish or disclose information obtained here- 
under which is deemed confidential or with reference to which a 
request for confidential treatment is made by the person furnishing 
such information unless the head of such department or agency deter- 
mines that the withholding thereof is contrary to the national interest. 

Exemption From Administrative Procedure Act 

Sec. 7. The functions exercised under this act shall be excluded from 
the operation of the Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 237), 
except as to the requirements of section 3 thereof. 

Quarterly Report 

Sec. 8. The head of any department or agency or official exercising 
any functions under this act shall make a quarterly report, within 45 
days after each quarter, to the President and to the Congress of his 
operations hereunder. 

Definition 

Sec. 9. The term ''person" as used herein shall include the singular 
and the plural and any individual, partnership, corporation, or other 
form of association, including any government or agency thereof. 

Effect on Other Acta 

Sec. 10. The Act of February 15, 1936 (49 Stat. 1140), relating to 
the licensing of exports of tin plate scrap, is hereby superseded; but 



1 
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nothing contained in this act shall be construed to modify, repeal, 
supersede, or otherwise affect the provisions of any other laws author- 
izing control over exports of any commodity. 

EffeeHoeDaU 

Sec. 11. This act shall take effect February 28, 1949, upon the 
expiration of section 6 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714), as 
amended. AU outstanding delegations, rules, regulations, orders, 
licenses, or other forms of administrative action imder said section 6 
of the act of July 2, 1940, shall, until amended or revoked, remain 
in full force and c^ect, the same as if promulgated under this act. 

Termination Date 

Sec. 12. The authority granted herein shall terminate on June 30, 
1960,^ or upon any prior date which the Congress by concurrent 
resolution or the President may designate. 

Note 

The regulations issued under this l^islative authority appear in 
Title 15, Chapter III, of the Code of Federal Begulations, in Parts 
368 to 399, inclusive. 



> Thif eitensioa from June 30, 1968, leflMta tbe amondment oontained In PnbUo Law 86-«fiO^ 851b 
Co mma , sppioTed Jiuio 76, 1068. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I notice in the papers that recently 
you have licensed the export of a textile mill to Russia at a cost of 
about $17 million, and also there has been some criticism of some 
technical data that has been licensed for export to Russia, and I 
want you to explain just what you have done in those cases. 

Secretary Mueller. Mr. Chairman, the act specifically limits the 
responsibility of the President, and by delegation the Secretary of 
Commerce, to proscribe the shipment of items that are of a strategic 
nature. 

Now, I do not believe that by any stretch of the imagination you 
can consider textile machinery for the manufacture of cotton textiles a 
strategic item, and in line with our policy of not interfering with normal 
peaceful trade, we had no alternative but to grant a license for the 
export of such an item. 

Now, as far as technical data is concerned, that same condition 
prevails; namely, we wUl absolutely deny the export of technical data 
on strategic items, which by our definition and our examination and 
our opinion are strategic, but we cannot deny the technical data — the 
export of technical data or designs or construction of plants in Russia, 
of nonstrategic items. 

The Chairman. Is that the character of the data you have author- 
ized to be exported to Russia? 

Secretary Mueller. That is all, sir. We have in no way licensed 
the export of data that would be of a strategic nature. 

The Chairman. You are not exercising your authority now to stop 
exports of materials in short supply? 

Secretary Mueller. No, we are not, because frankly there is 
nothing at the present time in short supply that would affect us under 
the terms of the act. 

As I indicated in my formal testimony, we watch these items, 
especially right now the aluminum scrap situation which has increased 
by a considerable margin, and we want to see whether that does have 
an effect on our economy. But we are not exercising any control. 

The Chairman. How effective has your licensing been in actually 
preventing Russia's obtaining strategic materials? What control have 
you over these articles if you ship them to one of the countries not in 
the bloc, which might be reshipped behind the Iron Cinrtain? 

Secretary Mueller. We require written statements by the exporter 
and importer of such items to friendly coimtries in which ttiey have 
agreed not to transship. 

Now, again, that is probably our area of greatest concern with 
reference to possible violations, but we believe that we have been 
reasonably effective. I don't think we have been 100 percent effective 
because most of the free, friendly nations of the world today are in a 
position to offer almost the same type of commodities that we are, 
and also of technical data. 

There is always a question as to who has the superior process. We 
feel in certain areas where it is demonstrated that the United States 
has a monopoly on a particular process and it has strategic value, that 
we should deny exports. 

Now, we have a lot of argument with concerns who saj', "We don't 
sell it to them, but they can get it from X country in Europe." I can 
name anv one of them, all of whom have good techniques, good scien- 
tists, an(l good inventors. There is that problem, but we look at it, 
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I believe, in a very reasonable sort of way and are determined that we 
are not going to let the bloc have any item that we feel contributes to 
their military potential. 

The Chairman. Do the free, friendly countries have a prohibition 
against such exports as we are attempting to exercise here? 

Secretary Mueller. Yes, they do. 

The Chairman. All of them? 

Secretary Mueller. I think all of the NATO countries, except 
Iceland and including Japan, do, but their lists are not quite as com* 
prehensive as ours. We have a committee called the COCOM Com- 
mittee of those countries which meets periodically and determines 
the list of strategic items that will be denied to the Soviet bloc: Now, 
in addition to that list, we have some 75 or 80 additional groups of 
items on what we call our Positive list, so that we do control items 
that we haven't been able to convince our other friends should be 
controlled. We still go that much further than the so-called COCOM 
countries do, but we do it only in those areas where we feel we have an 
edge on the rest of the world, so to speak. 

The Chairman. All you ask is an extension of the act that was 
passed in 1949 under the Truman administration? \ 

Secretary Mueller. That is right. I believe it has been amended 
at times, but we are asking for its extension without amendment. 

The Chairman. You are exercising it solely for our national 
security? 

Secretary Mueller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KiLBURN. I would just like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Most of these things are exported by big exporting firms; are they 
not? 

Secretary Mueller. No, I don't believe we could say most of them 
are. 

Mr. KiLBURN. By firms a large portion of whose business is export* 
ing? 

Seretary Mueller. Yes. 

Mr. KiLBURN. So if you found these firms were indulging in some 
monkey business, you could deny them licenses and practically put 
them out of business? 

Secretary Mueller. That is right, and that is a very great 
deterrent. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Secretary, I want to congratulate you on the 
excellent job you are doing. 

What type of commodities does Russia ship to us? 

Secretary Mueller. There isn't a great deal that Russia has that 
we want. For instance, she wants to ship us furs. Well, there are 
certain furs that we deny by legislation, but there are a number of 
other types of furs that they eoiud ship. 

Our main source of supply of furs outside of what we are producing 
in our own country is Canada, our No. 1 customer. 

Now, certainly it would not be very profitable for us to deny, or 
rather to take oiu: trade in furs away from Canada and buy them 
from Russia, unless there was some very good reason as to quality, 
price, or something of that kind. 

Another item or items she would like to ship us outside of caviar 
and vodka is chrome ore and manganese ore. Let us take chrome 
for example. We import all of our chrome but most of it comes from 
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Turkey. Now, Turkey is a very friendly country, and one whose 
economy we have been endeavoring to develop. Again, if we pur- 
chased our chrome from Russia, we wouldn't be able to buy it from 
Turkey and we would be hinting our friends if that were done. 

The same way with manganese. Most of the manganese, I believe, 
we get from India, and agam India is a country whose economy we are 
endeavoring to help. So that all of the items Russia has been able 
to develop so far of the things that we do import we could only import 
from them in competition with the imports from our friendly allies. 
So I can't see a gjreat opportunity for extension of our imports from 
Russia. 

If they develop something that is unusual, something unique, that 
we need in this country or that we feel would be to our advantage, 
that would be fine.- We would have no objection to that. 

The Chairman. How many violations of your orders have you 
discovered? I mean, where you have authorized export to a friendly 
country and found it reshipped to Russia? 

Secretary Mueller. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask John 
Borton, who is the official in charge of the enforcement of this act, to 
answer that question specifically, if that is in order. 

Mr. BoRTON. Mr. Chairman, we have an administrative procedure 
under which firms which have been found after hearing to have been 
in violation of the act may be deprived of export privileges, and that 
action may so either toward a U.S. firm or toward the firm abroad. 

As was mdicated by Mr. Kilburn, this can deprive a firm of further 
participation in U.S. exports. So even a firm abroad, if it is active 
m buying U.S. goods, can be very seriously affected by such an order. 

In addition to that administrative proceeding- with respect to U.S. 
firms, there is, of course, the criminal procedure in the courts, and 
finally a warning letter which can be sent to a firm in the case of 
minor infractions. 

The Chairman. About how many firms have been affected by that? 

Mr. BoRTON. We have at the present time about 400 firms or indi- 
viduals who are currently under suspension. I would say a majority 
are foreign firms, but it is about evenly divided between the United 
States and foreign firms. 

During the past 2 years there were 49 cases in which individuals or 
firms were denied export privileges. 

Now, the suspension period may run from a short period of a week 
or two, to the duration of export controls. During the period of the 
last 2 years, since we last appeared before your committee, close to 
50 percent of the suspensions have been for the duration of export 
controls. 

Mr. WiDNALL. Mr. Secretary, do you have any way of pinning 
down where these violations occur, how the original order came about? 
Was it through solicitation of the American firm or was it through a 
request to the firm? 

Secretary Mueller. I think each case has to be investigated on its 
own merits. In other words, I don't believe there is any general 
pattern that would develop out of that, to indicate that this was some- 
thing that was instigated by an American national as against being 
instigated by foreign nationals. 

I would say from what Mr. Borton has just said here, from my own 
knowledge of it, that sometimes our exporters are tricked into un- 
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wittingly violating the act, so that I would say that, by and large, 
most of it is instigated by foreign importers in friendly countries who 
are tricking our own exporters into violations. 

Mr. WiDNALL. Would you say up to the present time there is no 
evidence that any group or groups working within this country have 
been endeavoring to promote business behind the Iron Curtain in 
what you would call illegal shipments? 

Secretary Mueller. I do not believe there is such a group. 

Mr. WiDNALL. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

You have made a very good statement. 

Mr. Barr. Mr. Secretary, as I look through this list of your viola- 
tions, it seems there was a pattern that seemed to fall within three or 
four countries: Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and it seemed Austria 
was nmning fourth in here. 

Can you give us any reason for this pattern? 

Secretary Mueller. I am going to ask Mr. Borton to answer that 
question specifically because he has been charged with that enforce- 
ment. 

Mr. BoRTON. Yes, sir; I think I can answer that. If there has 
been any pattern, it changes from year to year. 

Ten years ago. Hong Kone, if we had the figures for that year, 
would show as probably involved in 50 percent of the cases, but we 
eventually set up, through our consul general in Hong Kong and 
through the Hong Kong government, what we believe to be an effec- 
tive program for the movement of U.S. goods into the colony of Hong 
Kong, with prohibition against their reexportation into Communist 
China. 

Then for a while Tangier was the spot, and we eventually got that 
plugged Our concern moves from area to area. At the present 
time we are having our major difficulties in Sweden, Switzerland, 
and some of the other areas tnat you have indicated. It is, however, 
a changing pattern. I don't think it would be right to say that there 
is an organized conspiracy, but it is just that the transshippers keep 
looking for spots where thev are most likely to be successful, and it 
takes us a while to plug each loophole. 

Mr. Barr. Thank you. 

The Chairman. If there are no further questions, Mr. Secretary, 
you may stand aside. 

Secretary Mueller. Thank vou very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you for vour fine statement. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 10:55 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 



